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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 








SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1879. 


Pace { $4: Stamped, 








YRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Noy. 29, 


at Three o’clock, The Programme will include:—Symphony, “ La Chasse” 
(Haydn)—first time at these Concerts; Pianoforte Concerto in C (Shakespeare)— 
first time at these Concerts ; Variations on a March of phe (Brahms) ; Lar, 
for Orchestra (Handel); Overture, Der Freischiitz (Weber). Vocalist—Miss 
Lilian Bailey and Mr Shakespeare. Pianist—Miss Kuhe. Conductor—Mr 
AvGaust Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d. and One Shilling. Admission to Concert- 
room, Sixpence, 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
[OF2o% BALLAD CONCERTS. 





CONDON, BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt, 
~-Mr. Jonun.Boosey begs to announce that the THIRD CONCERT OF THE 
FOURTEENTH SEASON will be given on WrEpNEsDAY next, at eight o’clock, 
when “the, following .artists will appear:—Miss Mary Davies and Miss Annie 
Marriott;. Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss McKenzie ; Mr Sims Reeves 
and Mr Edward Lloyd; Mr Santley, Mr Alfred Moore, and Mr Maybrick, 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under the 
direction of Mr Fred Walker. Conductors—Mr Stpney NAYLor and Mr Henry 
PARKER. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery 
and Orehestra, ls. Tickets of Mr Austin, St James’s Hall; the usual Agents ; 
and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 295, Regent Street. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurzvus Benegpror 

and Director—Herr S8chuBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, The 
HESTRAL CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17, 
Several novelties will be introduced and full particulars duly announced. 
Gentlemen Amateurs desirous of joining may have Prospectus on application to 


H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


USICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. President—His Grace 
the Duke of Beavrort, K.G. The SIXTEENTH PERFORMANCE of 
NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place at the Royal ACADEMY OF MusIc, 
Hanover byte on Saturday, Dec. 6, at Eight o'clock. String Quartets by 
C. E. Stephens and Arthur Carnal], Mus. Bac., Cantab,; Soneles by Henry 
Westrop and W. H. Holmes; Songs by Miss L, M. Kerr, Charlotte Gilbert, 
Charles Gardner, H. 0. Banister, orgy 2 r,and Stephen Kemp. Executants 
—Miss Lizzie Evans, Miss Goldsbro’, Miss Elene Webster, Miss Sophie Smith ; 
Messrs Coventry, W. H. Eayres, Davies, Svendsen, Frederic King, Ralph 
Oldaker, R. Blagrove, W. Pettit, W. H. Holmes, and Master Barker. 
E. H. THORNE, Hon, Sec. 








13, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens. 


(“HE SOUTH LONDON CHORAL ASSOCIATION will 

give their THIRD EVENING CONCERT at Sr James's HALL, Piccadilly, 
on Frrpay next, Dec. 5, at Eight o'clock. Soloists—Miss Annie Marriott, Mr 
Barton MeGuckin, and Mr Santley. Solo Pianoforte—Mr Brinley Richards, 
Conductor—Mr Leonarp ©, VENABLEs. Accompanist—Mr W. H. Harper, The 
programme will include a descriptive Chorus, “ The Gipsies” (Laurent de Rille) 
—first time of performance in this country. Stalls, 6s, ; Reserved (Numbered) 
Area, 4s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission One Shilling. Tickets to be 
Fee at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, and at all the principal 

praries, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


Grand Morning Performance. 
Mdme Trebelli, Mdme Ilma di Murska, and Mdme Marie Roze. 
HIS DAY (Sarurpax), Nov. 29 (commencing at Two 
o'clock), will be performed ‘“‘MIGNON.” Guglielmo, Sig. Frapolli; 
Lotario, Signor Rota; Laerte, Mr Thomas: Antonio, Signor Fallar; Gi 
Signor Susini ; Federico, Mdme Trebelli; Filini, Mdme Ilma di Murska; an 
Mignon, Mdme Marie Roze. 
Mdme Sinico and Mdme Pappenheim. 

Tuis EvEntnG (SATURDAY), Nov, 29, ‘‘LOHENGRIN.” Lohengrin, Signor 
Funcelli; Telramondo, Signor Pantaleoni; Enrico, Mr Cunly; L’Ardito, Mr 
Pyatt ; Ortruda, Mdme Sinico; and Elsa, Mdme Pappenheim (her first appear- 
ance in that character). 

Royal Spanish Ballet Saturday Morning and Evening. 
OPENING NIGHT OF THE WINTER SEASON. 
Monpay next, Dec. 1, “FAUST.” Mdme Pisani and Mdme Héléne Crosmond, 
TvEsDAY next, Dec. 2, “OBERON.” Mdme Trebelli and Mdme Pappenheim, 


WEDNEsDAY next, Dec, 3, ‘‘MIGNON.” Mdme Ilma di Muska, Mdme Pisani, 
and Mdlle Minnie Hauk, 

TxuuRspAy next, Dec. 4, ‘‘CARMEN.” Mdme Marie Roze. 

Frrpay next, Dec. 5, ‘“‘LOHENGRIN.” Mdme Sinico and Mdlle Minnie 
Hauk (her first appearauce this season as Elsa). 

SaTuRDAY next, Dec. 6, “AIDA.” Mdme Trebelli and Mdme Marie Roze. 

Doors open at Seven. The Opera will commence at Half-past Seven. 

Orchestral Stalls, 12s.6d.; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s. ; Pit, 3s. ; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s. ; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, ls.; Private Boxes, from 
10s, 6d, upwards, 


Special Notice.—The usual opera restrictions as to Evening Dress are 
dispensed with. 


Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre (under the Portico of the Operahouse), 
open daily from Ten to Five, under the superintendence of Mr. Bailey. 


BALFE'S CELEBRATED BALLAD. 
MY LOVE FAR AWAY. 


Sung by Mdme Marte Roze at all her Engagements ; also by Mdme GERSTER, 
Miss Mary Davies, &c, 





Notices of the Press. 

“Only the weary traveller who, after a long journey over the desert, comes 
suddenly upon a spring of pure water can imagine how refreshing is a ballad like 
the one before us to the wanderer through dreary wastes of music paper. There 
is character even in the opening symphony, which, ending upon the dominant, 
prolonged for a whole bar, leads with charming effect to the tuneful and simple 
theme to which the words are wedded. Apart, too, from the excessive beauties 
of the harmonies, the refined and artistic touches in the accompaniment prove 
that even on the merest trifies a conscientious author bestows as much attention 
as upon an elaborate work,”— The Musical Times, Noy. \st, 1879. 

‘«The song before us must have been written in ; very happy moment; the 
melody is unusually taking and joyous, without a tinge of vulgarity; and it is 





\ DLLE BARRY GUIDO begs to announce that her 

FIRST GRAND EVENING OONCERT will take place at the LANGHAM 
Hat, on THurspay Evening, Dec. 11, Conductor—Herr ScHuseRTH, Full 
particulars will be duly announced, Tickets at Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


\ DME LEMMENS - SHERRINGTON, Miss EMILY 

PAGET, R.A.M., Mpme PATEY, Mz EDWARD LLOYD, Mr THURLEY 
BEALE, and other Eminent Artists will sing at the Grand Ballad Concert given 
by the Clerkenwell Benevolent Society, at St Mary’s Hall, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on Monday evening next, Dee. 1, 


\ ISS EMILY PAGET, R.A.M., will sing ‘““SHE WAN- 
4! DERED DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE” and “TWICKENHAM 
FERRY ” at the Ballad Concert at St Mary's Hall, Islington, on Monday evening 


next, 


\ R CH. J. BISHENDEN, the celebrated Bass (Author of 

- How to Bing,” ‘The Voice,” ‘“‘Two Singers,” &c,), will sing ‘‘ THE 
FRIAR,” “THE STIRRUP OUP,” “OUTLAW,” &c., Dec. 2, at Town Hall, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts,—20, Duke Street, Portland Place, London, W. 














accomp din masterly fashion,”— The Queen, Nov, 8, 1879. 
The Poetry by The Music by 
MARIA X. HAYES. M. W. BALFE. 
Editions in C and B flat, Two Shillings each net. 
London: Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


XFORD.—NEW COLLEGE CHOIR.—TRIAL of BOYS’ 

VOICES on THuRsDAY, Jan, 15, 1880, at Noon. FOUR VACANCIES. 

Special Terms for a SOLO BOY. For particulars apply to C. E. Bickmore, 
Esq., New College, Oxford, 


RGANS FOR SALE (in consequence of the decease of 


their late owner). One is suitable for a Church, Hall, or Large Room, and 
has been recently built according to the special order of the deceased ; it has two 
manuals—both CO, pedals—CCO, 19 stops, and massive and elegant oak case, 
with decorated front pipes. The other is a Chamber Organ, having two manua!s 
—both CO, pedals OCG, 16 stops, in very handsome case of carved mahogany, 
with decorated front pipes. Both instruments are by eminent makers. For 
further particulars apply to Messrs Layton & JAQueEs, Solicitors, 8, Ely Place, 
Holborn, London; or to Messrs RapcLiFFE & LayrTon, Solicitors, 12, Hackings 
Hey, Liverpool. 
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\ ISS EDITH GOLDSBRO’ (student of the Royal Academy 
J! of Music, and formerly pupil of the late Henry Westrop) will play, with 
Mr W. H. EAYRES, SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin (HENRY WESTROP) at 
the Concert of the Musical Artists’ Society, Dec. 6. 


TEINWAY HALL—Miss EDITH GOLDSBRO’ will 
erform GRANDE POLONAISE, Op. 22 (CuoPrn), ‘‘GAVOTTE IN THE 
ANCIENT STYLE” (HAMILTON CLARKE), and Galop Brillant, ‘‘L'ENTRAIN ” 
(Linpsay SLOPER), at Signor Vergara’s Classical Concert, Nov. 28; also Solos by 
F. B. Jewson, Liszt, and Thalberg at Dramatic Recital, Dec. 4. 








\ R and Moms EDWYN FRITH (Basso and Contralto), 

of the Royal Albert Hall, St James’s Hall, and Promenade Concerts, 
London, and principal Provincial Concerts, request communications concerning 
Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &¢c., to be addressed—47, TACHBROOK STREET, 
Belgravia, 8.W. Engaged for St James’s Hall, Dec. 4; Beaconsfield, Dec. 8 ; 
Gravesend, Dec.9; Birmingham Philharmonic Society, Woman of Samaria, 
Dec. 27; St James’s Hall, Feb, 17, 1880, &. Vacancies for a few Professional 
or Amateur Pupils. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date. Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. 0. Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospectuses, 
—O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


a “THE WANDERER.” 
\ ISS LOUISA BALL, the young Elocutionist, will recite 
pi 
Saturday evening, December 13, at the Post Office Orphan Home Concert, St 


Mr Epwarp OXENForD’s Poem, ‘THE WANDERER” (by desire) on 
James's Hall, 
\ R EDWARD LLOYD will sing at Mr John Boosey’s 
vi. Ballad Concert, St James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening next, ASCHER’S 
popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


NOTICE.—“ LOVE’S REQUEST.” 
As SOLICITORS for Herr Rercnarpt, we hereby give 
41 Notice to the Music Trade that the COPYRIGHT of the above Song is the 


Sole Property of the Composer, and that all copies bear his Signature in ink, 
The only authorised copies are to be obtained of Mr C. Jerrrrys, 67, Berners 











“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 











Street. LEWIS & LEWIS. 
_10, Ely Place, Holborn. ee ene ee ces 
ONCERTS, PENNY READINGS, &¢c.—SINGING IN 


PUBLIC.—Professional and Amateur Singers are respectfully informed 
that they are at liberty to SING ANY SONG or other VOCAL MUSIC IN 
PUBLIC issued by Messrs Ronerr Cocks & Co., without the “payment of any 
Fee. Vocal Catalogue gratis. 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC, by W. S. ROCKSTRO. 
44 comprehensive, simple, and well written. Interesting to the general 
reader, and valuable to the young student. Post free for 24 stamps. 

London: Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


P : FOR SALE. 

(GOLD FLUTE, with SILVER KEYS, by Rupatt, Rosn, 
Carte & Co, 1867 Patent, in perfect order, “A” bargain.” App'y to 

A. P.”, 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham, ‘ 

iss EMMELINE DICKSON, Soprano, begs to announce 

AVL her Return to Town, For Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 

address, Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 7 


Terse, 





YLARA SALVI, Professor of Singing, begs to announce 

\ th it she will give INSTRUCTION in the VOCAL ART (Italian Method) in 

English, French, German, and Italian Languages, at 17, Margaret Street, Regent 

eee 3 Hours of attendance—Morning, Ten to Twelve; Aft srnoon, Two to Six 
OCcIOCK, 


\ RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
4 friends that she has RerurNED to Town, Applications for Pianoforte 


ae Lessons to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, G!o’ster Gute, Regent's 








5 REMOVAL. 
BARTON McGUCKIN has Removed to 4, Uprrr 
, W, 





M38 MARION BEARD begs to announce Change of 

J h Professional Address to 27, Monmourn Roan, Bayswater, W. : 

\ 

\ R TAM BORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
63, New Bond Street, begs to « e his Remova Y 

STREBT, Ostort guecte We gs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 


wre REMOVAL 
DME CAVE-ASHTON has Removed to 34, Drvonsurre 


STREET, Portland Place, W. 


REMOVAL. 














} 





“SHALL I WASTING IN DESPAIR.” 
Madrigal for Five Voices (S, 0. T. T, and B.). 
By G. A. OSBORNE. 
London: NovEL.Lo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street. 
Price Sixpence. 


NEW SONG. By the Composer of “I ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE,” 
& 


C., &e, 
Piokeniss SONG. 





The Music by Cuartes SaLamMay, 
the Poetry by MaLcoLM 0, SALAMAN (Author of ‘ Ivan’s Love Quest,” and 
other poems), in two keys, for Soprano or Contralto. By post for 24 Stamps. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, and of all music- 
sellers, 
HARLES SALAMAN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS for 
PIANOFORTE.—Six CHARACTERISTIC MELODIES for the Pianoforte. 
Price 3s. each, Nos. 1, geria; 2, Iris; 3, Atalanta; 4, Hesperus; 5, Zephyrus ; 
6, Pegasus. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 81, New Bond Street, 
YHARLES SALAMAN’S LATEST SONGS. 2s. net. 
“A LEAVE-TAKING” (T. or 8.); Words 4 ALGERNON OC, SWINBURNE, 
“SWEET, HAVE THE ROSES” (TT. or 8.); Words by MALCoLM O. SALAMAN, 
NoveE.Lio, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


PDICORDI'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
=“. nie published in Italy. 





+. per Annum, 


» @rill 0 ... per Half-year, 
g “es 8 «+ per Quarter, 
» £80 Oe a vs eae er Month. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“AIDA,” 8, d, 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ro ase see net 8 0 
0. do. do, Italian and English words coe nae no & 8 
Do, for Pianoforte... eve see eve ses oes ove , » 4 0 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

FAREWELL (a Sonnet by Shakspere), CARANIOLO «+ ove -. net 1 9 
FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 8.MS8.0. Tosr to ane eo » 20 
GOOD NIGHT. 8.MBO. Ds DMMEA 0s us tte tee, 
THE PINING FLOWER. Roro.t... iss a sa oe ie » 20 
FOR YOU AND ME, OC. PinsuTt... a ove oe eee oe » 20 
THY NAME ALONG. -C..Pimevt. 0 lee ge 
AN ITALIAN BONG, GC. Peesuer.... 0. aes wee: tew! gp’ BO 
O MUSIC SWEET. O. PinsuTi _... ven ae oe eke sen nee 

LA LUNA IMMOBILE. Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele. 

Sung with great success, by Mdme Nilsson and Mdme Trebelli, &c., at 

Sir J. Benedict’s and the Royal Albert Hall Concerts, and at the 
Birmingham Festival oes ais ons cee eat wes . net 1 6 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&e., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFrrnt's (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oy meng manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’Ss (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
; Price Lists free on application, 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Tnstruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 


COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES. 


P., GOUMAS & Co. 


(late Burrer, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 
Nirie Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 


— Price Lists sent free on application. 
“HER VOICE.” 
ER VOICE.” Icxacr Gresoyz’s popular Song (poetry 


be 
i by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), —_ by Mdme Enrtquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Since my last letter to the Musical World we have been having 
lively times over here. My good friend, Mr Mapleson, to begin with 


operatic matters, came near bringing his season to a sudden close, 


owing to troubles with the orchestra, which has behaved abominably 
all through the matter. It seems that when Mapleson went away last 
spring he offered positions to many of his orchestra players, making 
those who accepted his offer sign a contract specifying the amount of 
pay, the work to be expected for it, and so forth. During his absence 
musicians enough to form an orchestra fifty-five strong were engaged 
by Mapleson’s agent, and also signed contracts. Everything went 
well until forty-eight hours before the opening of the season—on the 
20th of last month—when, to Mapleson’s amazement and indignation, 
the men insisted upon higher wages, because the society, or union, 
to which they all belong refused to allow them to play for less than 
seven dollars a performance. Nine-tenths of our musicians belong 
to this society, which is all-powerful among them. Expulsion from 
it means starvation for a musician they say. This seven dollar bye- 
law had been on the books for years, but had been allowed to fall into 
neglect during the recent hard years, when it has been pretty much 
every man for himself. Of course, the men who play in theatres all 
the year round get no such price—they are glad to play for fifteen 
dollars a week ; the bands at our sea-side resorts get about the same 
pay for the two months’ season from June to September. But, for 
the opera season, different arrangements were expected, and jealous 
musicians who had failed to find favour in Arditi’s eyes—or ears— 
this season were ready to see the laws of the Union strictly enforced. 
Mapleson’s contract stipulated that they should play for six dollars 
a performance. One dollar increase makes a difference of about sixty 
dollars a night in his expenses, or, in a season of thirty nights and 
ten afternoon performances, of twenty-four hundred dollars. For 
the first performance matters were smoothed over, and La T'raviata 
was given, before a full house, with Mdlle Ambre, and Signori 
Runcio and Galassi in the male parts. It was not a success with 
the public, notwithstanding great care in the chorus, orchestra, and 
mise-en-scene. Malle Ambre’s voice was not found to be of the 
phenomenal kind which might reasonably have been expected after 
the innumerable newspaper paragraphs which had been set afloat con- 
cerning her history, her talents, and, more especially, her diamonds. 
‘‘Diamonds do not make a singer” was the verdict of the New York 
press the next day ; and, so carefully does Mr Mapleson consult the 
likings of the audience as reflected in the public press, that since 
that first night, nearly a month ago, Mdlle Ambre has not been heard 
on the Academy boards. Neither has Signor Runcio, who, I under- 
stand, was to leave for England a day or two after the perform- 
ance. Mapleson professes great personal indifference to newspaper 
criticism, but he follows the advice given him—at least, he has 
done so thus far. For instance, another comparative failure of the 
last three weeks has been Mdme Dolaro, who attempted Carmen, 
with the sole result of making people realise what they had lost in 
Minnie Hauk. Mapleson is indignant at the criticisms of the press, 
but Mdme Dolaro has also retired into obscurity. ‘Just see what 
you newspaper men are doing,” he said to me a few days ago, ‘‘ you 
take all the courage out of my singers, until they become so nervous 
that they cannot do themselves justice. Campanini has actually 
been criticised by one of your leading journals for his singing in 
Faust, and now is so upset that he sings at a disadvantage all the 
time,” 

First came La Traviata with the sorry results mentioned, then 
Faust, with Mdlle Valleria, who, by the way, is a Baltimore girl of 
Jewish parentage, named Sohman, and is at home here. She is the 
only one of Mr Mapleson’s new singers who has made an un- 
equivocal success. Her youth, pure intonation, and singing quality 
of voice have found favour with the public. The disappointment 
caused by Mdme Gerster’s absence is no less bitter because box- 
buyers subscribed under the belief, duc to Mr Mapleson’s circulars, 
that she would be the attraction of the season. * * * When 
they upbraid the genial Mapleson he shrugs his shoulders and 





mutters ‘‘L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” and that ends the 
matter, for there is no money to be gotten back by appeal to law, 
even if any one wanted to go to such lengths. So Faust was a fair 
success with one exception—that of M. David, whom I remember 
with pleasure in Paris ten or fifteen years ago, but who now pos- 
sesses only what remains of a once fine voice. His vibrato is so 
exaggerated that half the time it is hard to say what note he is 
singing. His Mephistopheles is a good bit of acting, but not very 
much better than Del Puente’s, who has since replaced him in the 
part. After Faust we had Rigoletto, with Aramburo, the Spanish 
tenor, Mdme Adini, his wife, a Boston woman by birth, and Galassi 
as the Jester. After reading the notices of the performance in the 
next morning’s newspapers, Aramburo, Mapleson says, went to him 
(Mapleson) and offered eight hundred pounds to be released from 
the engagement, so deeply were his feelings hurt by the out-spoken 
manner in which he was characterised as a tenor without sweetness, 
good schooling, or taste, with a few high notes powerful and effec- 
tive, but rough at that.* I may say, however, that his explosive 
and melodramatic style of singing pleased the audience more than 
it did the critics, and that Aramburo is quite a favourite with the 
public. Galassi repeated his old success as the Jester, but Mdme 
Adini, whose voice is a thin soprano of no particular sweetness, and 
terribly monotonous, failed to make a good impression. Then, in 
order, came Carmen, Linda, Trovatore, Lucia, and, last night, 
Martha. To the Carmen of Mdme Dolaro I have already referred. 
Mapleson says that she is an actress of the most transcendent 
merits. Is he joking? We saw a good-looking woman, and heard 
a weak contralto voice of no compass. * * * * * Linda and 
Lucia brought Mdlle Valleria to the front again, who gained laurels 
in both works. In the Z’rovatore Aramburo and Adini were heard. 
Finally, last night in Martha, Valleria achieved a decided success 
with Miss Cary, Campanini, and Behrens, who pleased the audience 
but over-acted Plumkett rather boisterously. Financially the 
season, which is now one third over, is neither a failure nor a 
success. I imagine that it has about paid expenses. To go back 
for a last word to the musicians, they have made more or less trouble 
all along. The night when Linda was sung they refused to make 
their appearance until certain things were agreed to, and the 
audience were kept waiting while they and Mr Mapleson haggled 
beneath the stage. When, at last, after nearly an hour’s delay, 
they came forth, the flute players were missing, and one of the 
violins played the flute part on the fiddle. The next day there 
was a violent scene at rehearsal, Mapleson calling the orchestra a 
set of scamps, and threatening to give the next night’s opera with 
two pianos if there was more fuss. 

Among the minor troubles of the manager has been the libretto 
war, which raged violently. Samuel French has the right to 
sell ‘‘books of the opera” inside the Academy, which right 
belonged for many years to one named Rullman. The said Rullman 
resolved upon competition, and has an army of boys outside the 
building, who sell librettos for what they can get, and give 
them away for nothing, rather than let any one go in and buy 
of the hated French. A new programme has also appeared, which 
is distributed free outside the building with the whole libretto 
sandwiched between columns of advertising cards. This reduces 
French’s business to very little. 

One of our facetious citizens remarked a few days ago at a dinner 
given by the Lotos Club to Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan, who arrived 
safely last week, that it was a question whether these gentlemen, 
guilty of Pinafore, should be met in the harbour with a steel-prowed 
monitor armed to the top-mast, or with a friendly tug-boat loaded 
with champagne and speeches of welcome. ‘The spirit of forgiveness 
prevailed, and the latter course was adopted. Seriously speaking, 


* 0 Gemini! The idea of a» New Yorker believing in such preposterous 
cram is hard to conceive. ‘True that to understand Colonel Mapleson you 
must cut out a slice from his left side, jump in, listen to the “ beating of bis 
own heart ” (Houghton-Macfarrenwise), and then try to get at the precise 
significance of the pulsations; after which you must consult le Cap.taine 
Toutesjambes “ ¢¢ ce bon Cherlabou,” to get at the truthful solution, —D. B. 
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however, we have suffered a good deal from Pinafore, and scarcely 
enjoy the prospect of more of it. In two weeks it will break out ina 
new place under Gilbert and Sullivan’s direction. On your side of 
the water you can have no notion of how Pinafore has permeated 
this land. We have six companies giving it at present in this city. 
It is given by Sunday School companies, who have replaced the 
“Damme, it’s too bad” by “‘ Hang it, it’s too bad,” by church choir 
companies, by coloured companies, by infant companies, by exclu- 
sively female companies, by exclusively male companies, (by 
hybrids, zebras, mules, phenicopters, singing crabs,) and so 
forth, A day or two ago one of our college professor’s little children 
was playing beneath her father’s desk, when, upon something going 
wrong with the child's doll, her father was astounded at hearing her 
lisp: ‘‘Why, damme, it’s too bad!” Childhood is not exempt, 
you see, and no more is the rough westerner. A man was recently 
caught stealing horses on the prairies. The penalty for this is death, 
usually, but they gave him the alternative of joining a Pinafore 
company ; he preferred death, and they pardoned him for his good 
taste. I might give you a page or two of similar examples of how 
deep Pinafore has sunk into the minds of the people. Scarcely a 
village in the country is without its Pinafore company. At Cincinnati, 
Hartford, and several other places, it has been given on a real 
boat floating in real water. Buttercup fell overboard one night at 
the former place, and went down in ten feet of water. (The pikes 
got hold of her, taking her fora gigantic roach, but, on singing ‘‘ I'm 
poor little Buttercup,” they let her off on condition of her teaching 
them Pinafore ; so now we have Pinafore played by a company 
formed exclusively of river-fish, including gudgeons.) In clubs and 
large offices it is ten cents fine when caught whistling or quoting 
from Pinafore. Therefore, the feelings with which we regard 
Sullivan and Gilbert are “mixed,” as we Americans say. If they 
should mysteriously disappear you will know why ; the few must 
suffer for the good of the many. (We shall then have a Pinafore of 
skeletons and ghosts.) 

Capoul, Paola Marié, and Angele ended their New York season 
last Saturday, and hied away to give Boston a taste of their 
naughtiness. For ten weeks they sang seven times during the 
week and once on Sunday night at what was called a sacred concert 
—of opera-bouffe music. The works produced during these ten 
weeks have been all old, Giroflé, The Grand Duchess, Les Brigands, 
and Madame Angot having been the most successful. Capoul has 
sung in all of them. His voice, under this constant work, is losing 
rapidly, and I doubt if ever he gets back to anything much higher. 
After the first week or two the season was not a success, financially. 
Perhaps the price asked for stalls—two dollars—was too high ; or, 
perhaps, New York is just now in a peculiarly virtuous frame of 
mind and will not tolerate opera-bouffe. Probably, the first 
explanation is the right one. The company propose coming back 
here in two weeks to give real Opera Comique work—Carmen, 
Les Dragons de Villars, Les Diamants de la Couronne, Le Premier 
jour de Bonheur, &c. 

Joseffy, the Hungarian pianist, has made quite a stir by the 
delicacy of his playing ; the critics find him deficient in breadth 
and strength, but the public are tickled by his wonderful pianissi- 

* mo, and flock to hear him. Emma Thursby is coming back in a 
few days to give concerts here; her success in Europe has been a 
puzzling surprise to her American friends, who never thought her 
voice phenomenal. ‘A prophet,” &c., or else her voice and style of 
singing must have vastly changed since she went away. To close 
this letter, as I began it, with opera talk, Mdlle Ambre will sing in 
Aida this week with Campanini and Galassi. Great preparations 
are making and circulars are floating in all directions concerning 
this event. It is rather a dubious sort of compliment, however, 
which Mr Mapleson pays Mdlle Ambre in these circulars, when he 
speaks of her as a woman of great ‘“‘original” beauty. The quota- 
tion marks are, of course, my own. Havey. 

New York, November 12th, 1879. 








C, Gramman’s opera, Melusine, has been performed in Turin. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


When an operatic season has reached its penultimate week the 
manager is scarcely expected to make additions to its repertory. 
On Friday night, the 22nd inst., however, Weber’s Oberon was pro- 
duced for the first time during the present series of representations, 
and on Wednesday, the 26th, we had Mozart’s Die Zauberflite, under 
the same conditions. Curiously enough both these operas exemplify 
that force in good music which makes it independent of all unworthy 
connected things. Oberon lives because it contains some of Weber's 
most beautiful thoughts, and in spite of the extravagant and 
uninteresting libretto furnished to the poor composer more than 
fifty years ago by the still living Mr Planché. For the same reason 
Die Zauberflite exists—the immortal essence of genius tied to a very 

erishable creation of folly, but animating it with its own endless 
ife. Whoever knew the reverse of this? Is there in all opera an 
example of a work which survives by reason of its libretto and in 
defiance of its music? We fancy not--and yet there are men who 
tell us that music allied to poetry is but a handmaiden. If so, it 
would appear that sometimes the mistress is tolerated for the sake 
of the servant. This is eminently the case as regards Oberon. It 
may be doubted whether more than a very small percentage of 
opera-goers ever took the trouble to master the egregious story of 
Sir Huon of Bordeaux, or understand why he becomes mixed up 
with such a lot of improbable or impossible personages ew the 
latter. But though the thread of the narrative gets hopelessly 
entangled in the mind of an audience, and while nobody cares a jot 
what becomes of the persons of the drama, the music always com- 
mands eager ears. So it was last night, and amateurs had reason to 
thank Messrs Henry Mapleson and Armit for an opportunity of 
listening to Weber's delightful strains, Some features in the per- 
formance were not altogether perfect, and especially might irritation 
have been caused by the failure of the Mermaid’s song, through a 
want of understanding between the vocalist and conductor. But 
lovers of Weber were not inclined to harsh judgment, seeing that 
the chance of hearing his final opera comes but seldom, and when it 
comes at all is due to the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre. A 
fact like this tempers criticism, which might otherwise be severe. 
The cast was not one of the best presented under Mr Mapleson’s 
auspices, although Mdme Trebelli (Fatima) and Signor Fancelli 
(Sir Huon) played parts with which their names have long been 
associated, and did so, let us add, in the manner which has often 
met with acceptance. Mdme Pappenheim, who assumed the charac- 
ter of Rezia, brought to it the intelligence and conscientious striving 
that ever distinguish her. She lacked power in the scena, ‘‘ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” or seemed to do so by comparison—inevitably 
made—with the force and vigour which the lamented Tietjens 
infused into that grand air. But if power were wanting, qualities 
even more essential were present, and these justified the audience in 
re-calling the artist to give her a special compliment. In the absence 
of Signor Frapolli through illness, the music of the title-character 
was sung, at short notice, by Signor Carrion, who, considering the 
circumstances, may be said to have acquitted himself well. 
Signor Pantaleoni was a good, because bright and lively, Scherasmin, 
Mdlle Barnardelli played Puck, and the Mermaid’s music was con- 
fided to Mdlle Stelzner, Signor Zoboli and Mr Pyatt taking 
respectively the small parts of Babekan and the Caliph. The 
attendance was large, and Weber's strains evidently met with their 
usual appreciation.—D. T. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TuHurspAY Eventinc, NovemBer 27th:— 


| Organ Concerto, in C minor ... Handel. 

| Chorus, ‘‘ La Carita ” Rossini. 

| Fantasia with Chorale F ee ee H, Smart, 
| Allegretto in E flat, from the Sixth Quartet... Haydn. 


Alex, Guilmant, 
F., Schubert. 


Saturpay Arrernoon, November 29th:— 
| Organ Sonata, No, 2, in C minor 


| Cantiléne Pastorale ... 
| Overture, Rosamunde . 


| 


; ns ... Mendelssohn, 
| Adagio from Sestet for Horns and Stringed Instru- 
| ments + hes es vat is ... Beethoven. 
| Chorus, “‘ The many rend the skies ”... ae ... Handel, 


C. M. Widor. 
Bach. 
J, L. Hatton. 


| Pastorale from the Second Organ Symphony 
| Fugue, in A minor (Con moto continuo) 
Overture to Shakspere’s play Henry VIII. 








The band of the Belgian ‘‘Guides” intends visiting America about 
the beginning of next year. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


If operas, as many persons believe, attract the public in 
proportion to the number of eminent vocalists included in the 
cast, one can understand the success of the Ballad Concerts, at 
each of which some six or eight of the most popular singers of 
the day appear. Nor are part-songs neglected at these favourite 
entertainments; while instrumental music is represented by a 
certain number of pianoforte pieces, which are usually entrusted 
to Mdme Arabella Goddard. Mdme Goddard, indeed, seems now 
to make the Ballad Concerts her head-quarters; and the fact that 
these are at present alinost the only concerts at which she can be 
heard suffices to give them special interest. It must be very 
difficult to decide what kind of pianoforte music to play at con- 
certs of which the main object is avowedly the presentation of 
ballads; that is to say, vocal music of the simplest kind. The 
pianist who, by way of conforming to the general scheme, brings 
forward fantasias on popular airs runs the risk of being reproved 
by critics ; while to rely on pieces of a higher type is not neces- 
sarily to ensure success with the “general public.” At the first 
of the series of ballad concerts just commenced Mdme Goddard 
played two solos, both more or less in the fantasia style; of 
which one—a transcription and free development by Liszt of a 
melody by Schumann—was decidedly better than the other—an 
ingenious compilation by Wehli of melodies and-melodic frag- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Both pieces were played in all possible perfection. But 
the audience liked the Wehli piece best—to the astonishment, no 
doubt, of the pianist, who must almost certainly have preferred 
the piece by Liszt. Instrumental music, however, as before 
observed, does not hold the first place at the ballad concert; and 
there can be no reason why, when we have so many orchestral 
concerts, and one admirable series of chamber concerts for the 
more earnest class of amateurs, we should not have concerts of 
vocal music for those whose chief pleasure in connection with the 
musical art is derived from the beauty and expressiveness of the 
human voice. A concert at which Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr Santley,and Mr Maybrick, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Rose Stuart, Miss Annie Butterworth, and Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling had been announced to sing could not fail to attract a 
very numerous audience ; and on the occasion of the first Ballad 
Concert of the winter season St James’s Hall was crowded. 

A mere enumeration of the songs included in the programme 
would not be profoundly interesting. It may be mentioned, 
however, that they were of all kinds and from a great variety of 
sources, native and foreign. As the hall was completely full, 
and as nearly every song was encored, there can be no necessity 
for suggesting any—even the slightest—improvement in the 
character of the programmes. There are some no doubt who would 
prefer a larger admixture of songs by foreign and especially by 
German composers, who in that particular form of the song 
known somewhat vaguely as “the Lied”—the Lied artistic and 
the Lied popular—are unrivalled. But it cannot be denied that 
the audiences are best pleased with the songs by English com- 
posers, whether ancient or modern; and this fact may be taken 
for what it is worth by those who believe in the existence of an 
“English school.” One reason why, other things being equal, 
English songs are preferred by the public to the songs of foreign 
composers is no doubt the greater suitability in the untranslated 
song both of the words to the music and of the music to the words, 
On Wednesday evening foreign ballad music was adequately 
represented by two Lieder of the artistic kind —the work 
of Liszt and of Schubert. Then among the part-songs was 
a pretty one by Kucken; and Mr Santley, stretching quite 
justifiably the meaning of the word “ ballad,” introduced Vulcan’s 
very original, very effective song from Gounod’s Philemon and 
Baucis. Mr Sims Reeves was prevented by indisposition from 
appearing at the first concert ; and Mr Redfern Hollins was sud- 
denly engaged in his place. Mr Reeves, however, may be 
expected at the second of the series, announced for November 26 ; 
when most of the distinguished singers whose names are especially 
associated with these concerts will again be heard. The solo 
pianist, too, will again be Mdme Arabella Goddard.—P. M. G. 








The new Operahouse at Frankfort-on-the-Maine has just been 
decorated with a strange looking addition to its architectural 
beauties : a ventilating chimney, 7 metres high, on the roof. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of music at the students’ 
chamber concert, held in the concert-room of the Institution, 
on Saturday evening, November 22 :— 

Anthem (MS)., ‘‘O sing unto the Lord” (George John Bennett, 
Balfe scholar)—Misses Bell, Ariana Fermi, M. Jones, Bell, Kate 
Ashdown, Messrs B. Davis, Hughes, and Jarratt. Variations and 
Finale alla Fuga, in E flat, Op. 35, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Mrs 
Sharpe, pupil of Mr W.H. Holmes. Slumber Song (MS.), ‘‘O hush 
thee, my babie” (Elizabeth Foskett, student)—Miss Ambler. 
Quartet (MS.), in A (Henry R. Rose, late student—this piece gained 
one of the prizes presented by J. F. H. Read, oe 
Miss Maud White (Mendelssohn scholar) ; violin, Mr Sutton (Pro- 
fessors’ scholar); viola, Mr Waud; violoncello, Mr Whitehouse. 
Duet, ‘‘ We two” (Henry Smart)—Miss Norman and Mr Robert 
George. Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, vol. 3, organ (J. S. Bach)— 
Miss Barkley. Romance, in A (MS.), violoncello and _—, 
(William Sewell, Novello scholar)—Mr Whitehouse and Mr W. 
Sewell. Motet, for female voices, No. 3, ‘‘Surrexit pastor” (Men- 
delssohn)—semi-chorus, Misses Amy Aylward, Ambler, Amy Gill, 
Emilie Lloyd, Shapley, M. S. Jones, Marion McKenzie (Parepa- 
Rosa scholar), M. Jones, Wyld, Kate Steel, Hilda Wilson, and Mrs 
Egerton Brownlow; organ, Mr Charlton T. Speer. Andante and 
Variations, in B flat, Op. 46, for two pianofortes (Schumann)—Misses 
Ada Hazard and Elizabeth Foskett (pupils of Mr Walter Macfarren). 
Song (MS.), ‘‘ Treasured Letters” (Alice Hart, student)—Miss 
Clara Samuell. Study, ‘‘ La Coquette,” Op. 16, No. 2 (F. B. Jewson), 
and Capriccio, in F sharp minor, Op. 5, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)— 
Miss Dinah Shapley (pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson). Part Songs, ‘‘ Ave 
Maria” (Henry Smart), and ‘Shepherds all” (Walter Macfarren), 
The accompanists were Miss Dinah Shapley and Mr Charlton T, 
Speer, and Mr Walter Macfarren conducted. 

The next student’s orchestral concert will take place in St 
James’s Hall on Saturday evening, December 20. 





TO POLKAW. 

S1r,—Nevertheless, Cephallen, the musician (noble) was 
the son of Lampus. In a very old play he is styled Duke 
Cephallen, as Orpheus is styled Duke Orpheus, and Amphion 
Duke Amphion. Duke is from dux. Thus we have Duke 
Samson, famous for the carrying of gates, Duke Hercules, 
the Duke of Dutchmen (who joined King Arthur in his 
batailles against Sir Lucius, Emperor of Rome), the late Duke 
of Wellington, and the present Duke of Cambridge (to say 
nothing of Duke Schumann Robert of the Schrift), all leaders 
of men. Put that in your Acteon, and oblige yours, 

ALIDUKE OF THE MARCHES. 











DiisseLDorr.—At a concert given in the Tonhalle by Herr Adolphe 
Fischer, violoncellist, and Mdlle Agnes Zimmermann, pianist, from 
London, the former A ug among other things, a ‘‘Czardas” of his 
own composition. Miss Zimmermann had a + success. 

Tue PantomMIMEs.—With recollections of pleasure in the past 
derived from those annual dramatic entertainments closely associated 
with the Christmas holidays, it is both possible and probable that 
many a schoolboy, eagerly counting the days intervening between 
this date and that cessation of scholastic duties to be signalised by 
the long-anticipated festival of ‘‘ breaking up,” may be at this mo- 
ment anxiously speculating on the titles of the various stories 
theatrical managers in the metropolis may have selected for spec- 
tacular treatment. The familiar narratives of nursery literature would 
still seem to be the favourite themes, a general belief omer 
prevailing among the conductors of theatrical establishments, 
that it would be hazardous to their interests if they ventured 
beyond the range of the best-known fairy tales. At Covent-garden 
‘‘ Sinbad the Sailor,” and at Drury lane ‘‘ Bluebeard,” will be illus- 
trated in that modern pantomimic fashion calling into requisition 
rather the resources of the music halls than that talent of mute ex- 
pression which was so admirably cultivated in the days of a preceding 
generation. Mr. Byron provides an elaborate Christmas piece for 
the Gaiety, under the title of Gulliver, and The Forty Thieves at 
New Sadler’s Wells, Aladdin both at the Surrey and Astley’s, Blue- 
beard at the Standard, and Cinderella at the Park and the Maryle- 
bone Theatres, will show how the old subjects are again resorted to 
as the most available themes that can be requisitioned for the pur- 
pose. Jack the Giant Killer is to be produced at the Crystal Palace, 
and Little Jack Horner at the Alexandra Palace. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Abating not a jot of his twenty-years long desire to combine the 

novel with the familiar, Mr S. Arthur Chappell produced, at the 
concert of Saturday last, another quartet by Haydn, not previously 
given, and probably not heard in London for a generation. It is a 
happy thought that, with all his devotion to the dear old master, the 
director has used—it would be impossible to use up—little more than 
a half of the quartets which bear Haydn’s honoured name, Amateurs 
delight to think that nearly forty remain as yet untouched, and as 
for Mr Chappe!l, the fact must be to him a source of some such con- 
solation as the storm-tossed mariner derives from the close vicinity 
of a harbour of refuge. The quartet brought forward on Saturday 
is in D minor (Op. 42), and belongs apparently to the brightest and 
best period of the composer’s career—or rather what we might 
account his brightest and best, had play of imagination, flow of 
feeling, and masterful command of technical means ever varied in his 
experience. There is scarcely need to discuss the character of this 
work movement by movement. Enough that it is pure Haydn, 
which means pure melody, pure counterpoint, and pure charm. 
The executants, Mdme Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze, 
played it lovingly, and real amateurs among the audience were sorry 
when it was over. Between any quartet of Haydn and Rubinstein’s 
pianoforte quintet in G minor there is ‘‘a great gulf fixed,” over 
which it is possible to pass only by considerable exertion. One may, 
however, admire both, and, indeed, should do so, for the domain of 
music is wide enough to embrace things that have little in common 
save the supreme qualification of genius. This qualification belongs 
to Rubinstein’s work in a measure sufficient for its reception any- 
where. It is not the finished, well-balanced, and delicate art of the 
older master, but ruggedness and passion are not incompatible with 
power, and music that is power needs no champion. The pianoforte 
sonata on this occasion was Beethoven’s in F. (Op. 10), which Mr 
Charles Hallé played in his usual finished style. After it the concert 
ended with the first set of Brahms’s Liebeslieder Walzer, the vocal- 
ists being Miss Friedlander, Miss Arnim, Mr Shakespeare, and Mr 
Frank Ward. This set is undoubtedly the more popular, if it be not 
the better, of the two Brahms has written. But both are heard with 
pleasure, and seeing the welcome given to such graceful things as 
a relief from others of a severer sort, Mr Chappell might do worse than 
bring forward the set into which Heinrich Hoffman has thrown much 
of his dainty talent. That the waltzes were played and sung capi- 
ially by artists to whom they must have been very familiar need not 
be insisted on. 

The concert last Monday was almost entirely made up of novelties, 
beginning with Brahms’ string sextet in G major—a work introduced 
by Mr Chappell as recently as February of the present year. Fre- 
quenters of St James’s Hall who heard it on the first occasion will 
readily believe that further acquaintance revealed much not apparent 
at the outset. This is inseparable from a large composition by a 
thoughtful master, and Brahms is, perhaps, the most essentially 
intellectual musician of our day. He feels, but keeps his feelings 
in strict subordination to mental power, so that when a modern 
**passionist” would be tearing himself to pieces in artistic con- 
vulsions, Brahms seems to be measuring his accents and gestures 
lest they disturb the balance of his design. Music written by such 
a man needs familiarity for entire comprehension, and only when 
the sextet in G has been heard ‘‘once, twice, and even thrice” the 
more will its full significance be appreciated. The work was played in 
admirable style by Mdme Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, 
Pezze, and Piatti, and met with favour enough to secure for it an 
abiding place in the repertory. A second—and this time an absolute 
novelty, took the shape of Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in D major, No. 
21—not the most important of the master’s productions in the same 
class, but worthy of a hearing and of applause, if only on account of 
the opening movement, wherein Haydn shows the completeness of 
his command over the variation form. The theme is one of those 
delightfully naive melodies of which he had an exhaustless store, 
while in its treatment beauty after beauty shows itself ‘as effortless 
as woodland nooks send violets up and paint them blue.” The 
second movement is of no special account, but in the finale the old 
master, with his allegro assai, leads us a sprightly dance indeed, 
while compelling the fact to be noted that, amid ail his grace and 
ease, he never forgets to show himself a musician in the technical 
sense of the term. This is his habit. Indeed, he takes a waggish 
delight in announcing a melody suggestive of a vocal milkmaid among 
her cows, and then involving it in counterpoint that brings an odour 
of the student’s lamp. Weber's Pianoforte Sonata in C (Op. 24) is 
among well-known things at these concerts, so that the audience 
must have been quite competent to compare Mdlle Mehlig’s reading 
of it with that of other pianists. Such comparison would not result 
entirely to her disadvantage, for the lady is an accomplished artist, 
who, to much executive power, adds intelligence and refined taste. 





The remaining item in the programme was made up of three short 
duets for violoncello and piano, chosen from a set of six composed 
by Mr F. W. Davenport. ory | our rising musicians Mr Davenport 
holds a foremost place, though his works as yet introduced to the 

ublic are but few. We know him in the orchestral concert-room 
“ his prize symphony, by the overture played not long since at a 
Viard-Louis concert, and by the Prelude and Fugue recently ‘om 
formed at the Crystal Palace. We must hope soon to know him 
equally well in the domain of chamber music, since these little duets 
are full of charm. They are trifles, it is true, but proverbial philo- 
sophy tells us that a straw serves to show the set of the wind, and 
in this case the straw indicates a very favourable breeze. We trust 
Mr Davenport will speedily exercise upon a mage canvas the fancy 
and skill obvious in these cabinet pictures, and that Mr Chappell 
will exhibit the result. The production of the duets should also be 
noted as marking the addition of another Englishman’s name to the 
repertory. We accept this as of good augury for native talent. The 
performance, by Mdlle Mehlig and Signor Piatti (whom everyone 
was glad to see again at his post), left nothing to desire. Miss 
Lilian Bailey, as vocalist on the occasion, sang songs by Handel, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, in ‘the excellent style which has so 
quickly brought her to the front.—D. 7’. 


o—-—- 


af no more toby so much ? 


“Tf no more why so much ? "—says the Ghost of King Arthur 
in Fielding’s Thumb. “ By length I mean duration”—says Byron 
in describing the first kiss of Juan and Haydee. The musical 
critic of the Daily News would seem to be of the “ If so much why 
nomore?”, judging by his article on the second sextet of Johannes 
Brahms, which we here quote tm exvtenso :— 

‘‘Monday’s programme at the Popular Concerts opened with 
Brahms'’s sestet in G major, for stringed instruments, a later and more 
elaborate work than that in B flat, by the same composer, which has 
been several times given at these concerts—the one now referred to 
having only been heard once until Monday evening. As with most 
of the works by German composers of the present day, extreme 
length and laboured treatment of themes that are frequently of small 
importance in themselves and are not rendered otherwise by their 
surroundings are the prevailing characteristics of the sestet in G, 
which occupies nearly an hour in performance. The whole work is 
a notable example of the tendencies of the newest German music as 
recently pointed out in our remarks on the latest published sym- 
phonyof Joachim Raff. In emulating the vast idealism of Beethoven, 
and in imitating his departure (in his grander works) from the 
definite structure and perfect proportions of the compositions of 
previous musical classics, the composers of the new German school 
seem altogether to overlook the fact that—clever and technically 
skilful as they may be—they lack the power and genius which 
justified Beethoven in his independent self-assertion, and in claiming 
a prolonged attention that is gladly accorded to such glorious ima- 
ginings as his; but that most cultivated hearers hesitate to bestow 
on far less eloquent, but equally lengthy discoursers. A Johnson, a 
Coleridge, or a De Quincy might, in the most intellectual society, 
permittedly take up a whole evening in autocratic discourse ; but in 
such cases the quality of the talk would more than justify the length 
of the discourse. Assuredly we have now no musical talkers of a 
like calibre, although there are many who assert similar claims to 
attention. Unfortunately music, from the very indefiniteness of its 
nature, allows peculiar facility for the passing off of hasty verbiage 
(so to speak) as if it were the product of profound and matured 
thought. To return to the sestet, there is unquestionably, as in 
most of Herr Brahms’s works, some interesting and effective writing 
in each of its four principal divisions (especially the adagio cad 
scherzo), as much, perhaps, as might altogether suflice for a com- 

osition of about one quarter its Songih: If this species of manu- 
acture goes on at the rate at which it has Rearpells or of late, and 
continues to find that public acceptance which is the almost 
invariable result, the standard of classical musical taste can scarcely 
fail to be considerably lowered.” 


We incline to the opinions of the Daily News, and are of the 
Tf so much why no more? persuasion.—A. 8. Sunent (Muttonian), 
Villa Hush, the T'ingles, Nov. 26. 





Drespen.—The Lauterbach Quartet, reinforced by Mdlle Mary 
Krebs, recently gave a performance in Dresden of Carl Goldmark’s 
Pianoforte Quintet (Op. 30). Mdlle Sachse-Hofmeister, of the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, will sing for a short time this winter at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 
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WEBER'S OBERON. 

It is now three years beyond the half century since Oberon was 
first produced at Covent Garden Theatre, under the management of 
Mr Charles Kemble (April 12, 1826), Weber himself directing 
the performance. The circumstances in which it was written— 
health rapidly sinking, spirits failing, and death (of which Weber 
was nervously conscious) drawing rapidly near—are familiar to many 
amateurs of his truly inspired music ; while those less well informed 
have only to consult Carl Maria von Weber : The Life of an Artist, 
contributed to art-literature by the composer’s son, Baron Max von 
Weber, a translation of which, by Mr Palgrave Simpson, has ap- 
peared in English. 

The original cast of Oberon at Covent Garden comprised Miss 
Paton (Rezia), John Braham (Sir Huon), Mdme Vestris (Fatima), 
the once universally admired Harriet Cawse (Puck), Fawcett 
(Sherasmin, Sir Huon’s squire), and Miss Goward (afterwards Mrs 
Keeley), the chief Mermaid, whose air the stage-manager (Fawcett) 
wanted to have omitted, to the great surprise and indignation of 
Weber. No wonder, for, as all must own, it is one of the gems of 
an opera, which, for the greater part, is a succession of gems—‘‘ Hine 
Kette gliindzender Juwelen von Anfang bis Zum Schluss” (a chain of 
glittering jewels from beginning to end), as Schumann asserted of 
Huryanthe, the partial non-success of which annoyed Weber beyond 
measure, seeing that he esteemed it much higher than his infinitely 
more popular Der Freischiitz. About the history of Oberon, 
however, and its early production in this country, enough has 
been written. The Italian version of Weber's opera was first brought 
out in the summer of 1860, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when the late 
Mr E. T. Smith was director, and Mr (now Sir Julius) Benedict 
conducted. Mdlle Tietjens was the Rezia, Mdme Alboni, the 
famous contralto of her day, played Fatima, the parts of Sir Huon 
and Oberon falling to the late Signor Mongini and the Spanish tenor, 
Seiior Belart, that of Sherasmin being undertaken by the Belgian 
barytone, Evrard, who, in accordance with long-established custom, 
styled himself ‘‘Signor Everardi.” The success owed no little to 
the fine singing of Tietjens. Though produced late in the season 
(July), Oberon was performed on several occasions, and in 1863 it 
was brought out at the same theatre, when Mr Mapleson had assumed 
the managerial responsibility. The cast this time included not only 
Tietjens and Alboni, but Mdlle Trebelli as Puck, Miss Rose Hersee 
(“‘ Mdlle Rose Ersini,” of course) as the Mermaid, Mr. Santley as 
Sherasmin, and Mr Sims Reeves as Sir Huon—a great improvement, 
regarded from a strictly musical point of view, on his immediate 
predecessor, the Italian tenore robusto. A more effective distribution 
of the chief characters could not easily be imagined. In 1864 the 
Rezia and Sherasmin were still Tietjens and Santley, Trebelli re- 
placing Alboni as Fatima, and Mdme Volpini representing the Mer- 
maid, vice Miss Rose Hersee, the part of Oberon, as in the previous 
year, devolving upon Signor Alessandro Bettini, that of Sir Huon 
upon Signor Gardoni. Again in 1866 Weber's last opera was pro- 
duced ; and lastly in 1870, at the Royal Italian Opera, the second 
year of the coalition between Messrs Gye and Mapleson (when Mr 
George Wood was in opposition, with ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Opera,” at 
Drury Lane Theatre, affording the public the earliest occasion of 
hearing one of Wagner’s much talked-of works). This was in the 
winter season, at reduced prices, Mr Mapleson carrying on the 
establishment on his own exclusive account. We had the same Rezia 
(Tietjens), the same Fatima (Trebelli), Signor Fancelli, well known to 
the present race of opera-goers, (Sir Huon), Mdlle Scalchi (Puck), 
&c. From that period until December, 1878, Oberon and the magic 
horn were silent. How welcome, however, its fresh revival at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre appeared in the result. What is Oberon, and 
whence its origin, no reader who takes an interest in such matters 
requires to be informed. Mr Planché, who was on intimate terms 
with Weber, derived his plot from Sotheby’s translation of Wieland’s 
poem, founded upon Huon de Bordeaux, one of the cycle of romances 
relating to the Paladins of Charlemagne, which are about as mythical 
as those devoted to the Knights of the Round Table of King Arthur; 
and that in presenting Weber with an operatic libretto worthy all 





praise in so far as literary composition goes, he by no means pre- 
sented him with a libretto containing sufficient dramatic interest to 
allow the imagination of the musician full play, is just as unques- 
tionable. Mr Planché himself has owned thus much. Weber, how- 
ever, took a fancy to it, and wedded it to such characteristic 
melody and harmony as cannot fail to live. His fairy music is 
no less happy than his diabolic music in Der Freischiitz, genius 
declaring itself through almost every number. In order to ac- 
commodate Oberon to the Italian stage, it was necessary to set 
the spoken dialogue to recitative, and the task was accomplished 
with masterly skill by Sir Julius Benedict in 1860, when the Italian 
version was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Other modifica- 
tions, alterations, and additions, deemed necessary at the time, had 
to be made. To these Weber’s most favoured pupil, unwillingly, we 
believe, assented—such, for example, as the introduction of excerpts 
from Huryanthe, &c. Nevertheless, whatever Julius Benedict did 
proceeded exclusively from Weber himself. Thus, while objection 
may be made to the substitution of part of a finale from Huryanthe in 
place of the finale composed by Weber for the end of the last act, so 
as to afford the prima donna an extra opportunity for exhibiting her 
powers, together with some other innovations of the kind, criticism 
may in some measure, though not entirely, be disarmed by the fact 
that the materials are derived from the fountain-head. At any rate 
Oberon in its Italian shape is better than no Oberon at all, or for 
the matter of that is in almost every respect acceptable, and that no 

one was better qualified to supply what was considered wanting 

under the new conditions of representation than the accomplished 

musician to whom the task was confided, must be allowed. More- 

over, it would be difficult to find fault with the amplification, in a 

musical sense, of the part of Oberon, to whom, among other things, 

is now given the air “ From boyhood trained in battle-field,” intro- 

ducing the beautiful second theme from the overture, first assigned 

to Sir Huon, but set aside for ‘‘Oh! ‘tis a glorious sight,” composed 

at the express desire of Braham, who was not satisfied with the 

original song, which Weber liked as much as he disliked the other, 

writing, as he did, to his wife—‘‘I so love my original air that I 
shall keep it for Germany, you may be very sure.” Now, however, 

thanks to Sir Julius Benedict, we have this favourite inspiration 
restored by the simple expedient of transferring the words from the 
first to the second person singular—‘‘ whereby,” as Mr Planché 

maintains, ‘‘the feeling of the composition is preserved, and 
the character of Oberon rendered of more musical importance with- 
out loss to that of Sir Huon.” Opinions may differ about this, 
especially among those who agree with Weber, and believe that 
the air written expressly for the great English tenor is out of 
character with all the rest of the music. But to go into further 
details about Oberon, all the music in which is so familiar, would be 
occupying space to no other purpose than that of telling amateurs 
what they have been told over and over again with reference to a 
theme upon which they have adopted fixed opinions not easy to 
disturb, 








BoLocna.—Despite the fact of the young composer’s being called 
on twelve times the first night, Signor Mascanzoni’s opera of Cloe 
was, after the second performance, when the last act was not given, 
withdrawn from the bills of the Teatro Comunale. (1,200 times.— 
Dr BLInée.) . 

VENIcE.—Signor Brunello promises the patrons of the Fenice, for 
the Carnival season, two new operas, Cola da Rienzi, by L. Ricci, 
and Enricarda da Vargas, by Mario Micheli; as well as Wagner's 
Lohengrin, which is new to this city. The season will be inaugur- 
ated by Halévy’s Juive. 

KénicasserG.—Herr Max Stigemann, who has done so much to 
raise the Stadttheater in public estimation, has announced his inten- 
tion of retiring from the management. He has been led to take this 
step by the impossibility of bearing up against the heavy expenses he 
has to meet, and at the same time maintaining the present high 
artistic excellence which has characterised his reign, except by re- 
ducing the remuneration of the artists, a plan he refuses to adopt. 
Hopes are entertained, however, that some arrangement may be 
made with the municipal authorities with regard to rent and other 
particulars, and that Herr Stagemann may be induced to remain. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 
Director—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 





THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, 1879. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme, 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in E niajor, Op, 17, No, 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (first time)—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. 
Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTI ... ove re as «» Haydn, 
AIR, “ Sibillar’"—Herr HENSCHEL = “2 ES a ... Handel, 
SONATA, in F sharp, Op. 78, for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES 


HALLE ae 2 .-. Beethoven, 
PART IT, 

SONATA, in D major, for violoncello with pianoforte accompani- 
ment—Signor PIarti ... ons ee ane ‘ai we ... Locatelli, 
ra.9 § “ Wohin’ : ; Se 

BONGS, ) ‘“*Eifersucht und Stolz” ; ie -» Schubert. 

Herr HENSCHEL. 

SONATA, in A major, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for piano- 
forte and violin—Mr CHARLES HALLE and Mdme NorMAN- 

NERUDA se ... Beethoven, 


Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


THE FOURTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOY. 29, 1879. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Progranume. 


QUARTET, in G major, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rtiks, ZERBINI, and 


PIATTI ‘ con ee .. Mozart, 

g ‘* Vieni, o cara” 
BONGS, } «sry du speranza” ae ae v. Handel, 

(By desire)—Herr HENSCHEL. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone—Mr OHARLES 
> une = os aS ve Ses ane tes .» Beethoven, 

SONG, “The Two Grenadiers ””—Herr HENSCHEL ... oak ... Schumann, 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 

violoncello,—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, 

Mr ZERBINI, and Signor PIATTI ... Brahms, 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Btreet, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Oo.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 








NOTICE. 
Articles on the Crystal Palace and Popular Concerts, already in 
type, are unavoidably postponed till next week. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PoLkaw,—You overlook the word that must be changed, and the 
equivocally significant phrase, ‘‘for nothing no doubt.” The name 
— stand—but not in such fellowship. 

FLOLL OF THE Ovt-IsLEs.—No. Sir Henry Bishop never did any- 
thing of the kind ; Sir Michael Costa never thought anything of the 
kind ; Mr Robert K. Bowley never said anything of the kind; Mr 
Manns never proposed anything of the kind; Dr Arthur Sullivan 
never quizzed anything of the ind ; Sir Flamborough Head never 
winked at anything of the kind ; Crouch was but lately at Phila- 
delphia (where brother smiteth not brother), and J. L. Hatton has 
gone to Stuttgardt. 





Mr John Thaddeus Delane, for thirty-six years Editor of 
the 'l1mEs newspaper, died on Saturday, the 22nd inst., at his 
country residence, near Ascot—at the age of sixty-two. He 
is to be buried to-day at Easthampstead Church,near Bracknall , 
Berks, How deeply mourned and how affectionately remem- 
bered Mr Delane will be, they—apart from those nearest and 
dearest to him—best know who enjoyed the advantage of serv= 
ing and co-operating with him during any considerable period 
of his long, influential, and honourable career.—Requiescat 
in pace | 

















DEATH. 
On November the 22nd, at 70, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's 
Park, CaTHaRINE THoMson Dickens, widow of Charles Dickens, 
after a long and painful illness, most patiently borne, in her 65th 
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Parvum in Malto. 


E have received an extraordinary contribution from our 

Parisian correspondent, Potkaw, apropos of Schumann, 
Colonne’s Concerts, the Ninth Symphony, and protests, We 
hastily submit it to our readers. 


Potkaty still mooneth in Putetia. 
La presenua minor rende la fama, 


Notwithstanding that for the last few weeks my private corre- 
spondence has been most coolly published in the Musical World ; 
notwithstanding that, by “perversions,” I have (in a private letter) 
been made to say that a certain motive in a certain symphony 
was “grand,” whereas I meant it of the symphony asa whole; 
notwithstanding that the drift of an unpublished poem of mine 
seems to have been entirely misunderstood ; and notwithstanding 
that somebody has gone out of his way to make an outrageous 
comparison between two Symphonies in C; I say “scole” (or, 
rather, “skaal”*), and give you an account of Colonne’s sixth 
concert. Before doing this, 1 must revert for a moment to an 
incident. Once, while—time never to be forgotten—in the hallowed 
company of Dishley Peters, Thaddeus Egg, W. D. D., and D. R., 
Thaddeus said to me, ‘“ What! never heard the Messiah ?—why you 
read without having ever learnt to spell!” Nobody answered 
immediately “Hardly ever!” to the first part of his remark ; but 
I told him (he didn’t listen in the least) that it is necessary to be 
able to speak before learning to spell ; upon which Dishley Peters 
said something about a mushroom. Would these learned grey- 
hounds (especially D. R., of the long, hoary beard) teach Anglo- 
Saxon to babes at the breast?+ No-—you must hear the music of 
the day; then, when you’ve thus learnt your native language, you 
can go into the past, or into the future—as you like.} 

Another thing incidentally. It may be very true that Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony is formed on the same plan as Haydn’s 
First (I’ve never heard a single one of Haydn’s symphonies from 
beginning to end§); but how does that prevent progress? The 
highest of men is formed on the same plan as the lowest of 
monkeys (jelly-fish, if you like), only “ with more incidents and 
largelier developed.” 

Well, to proceed with our concert. It was remarkable to most 
people by the fact of Faure’s being about to take part in it; so 
every cranny in the Chatelet was crammed. The programme 
began with Manfred! 

Polkato’s Night Thoughts. 
No. 1. 

Schumann is one of those men whose genius is so good and whose 
passion ts so sublime that, when listening to their music, you seem to 
become part of them; here you are no longer yourself, you are part 
of Schumann, Schumann—Schumann—if writing with tears or 
with heart’stblood could let me share the emotion I feel, and what you 
give me, with another—the moments of ecstasy, of mad joy you give 
men! I think of you for hours,—on my knees at night I think of 
you, pray to you, for your words are my life as they are without 
doubt, thank God! to thousands, (Qy.—tens?—®D.%B.) Some- 
times I’ve thought that you must have been born of some angel, born 
on our earth, and so with a feeling of Heaven in you always longing 
for tt, seeing it mixed with everything, and trying to bear us all up 

















* “Skaal” is more intelligible to the ordinary mind. 

t He of the “long, hoary beard” certainly would. 

t We would go anywhere, in time or space, sooner than hear certain of the 
“music of the day.” If such were our native language we should prefer being 
dumb, so as not to be able to offend polite ears by speaking it, 

§ What a confession for a would-be legislator ! 
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with you. Schwumann—are you indeed gone ?—you must be some- 
where near us. My God! where is that world where I was just 
now ?—tt is all clanging in my brain—those hot tears, that sunshine, 
that fearful cry coming from the deep of your soul and winging 
up desperately through darkness into a sublime flight. Oh bless you 
—bless you ! for the heavenly, unnameable feeling you gave me ; you 
bore my soul away, and now I’m crying half mad, Iwas out of my 
wn life; now the song rising up in me tears me. Oh that I could 
die whilst listening to you! I love the dear shadow of your strong 
beautiful wing. Now Ican cry and rave like a fool; if the tears 
would only come—they did then.——It’s no use—TI can't go on—and 
yet it ts a sort of rehef to write, though the writing itself be useless 
and do good to nobody, Go and hear Schumann, go and hear 
Manfred. J believe in Schumann, he is my god, he is my hope, my 
life, I pray to him—I bless him. Polkaw. 
Paris, Nov, 23, 1879. 


How about Colonne’s concert ?—and Faure ?—et cetera? But 
stop; here we have— 
Polkato’s Hight Thoughts, 
No. 2, 
—in rhymeless pentameters, this time, “as things seem getting 
worse,” imparting, as it were, extra emphasis to the theme. 
AFTER MANFRED. 
Schumann, I've heard thee talk to Fate—I've heard 
Faie talk to thee as one worthy its words, 
T’ve heard thee cry to Fate—I've heard Fate answer. 
With Fate I’ve seen thee wrestle, and I’ve seen 
That ne'erbeforeseen ne'erbeforefelt wonder ; 
—that awful thing mixed up with thee in struggle, 
And, striving with thee, strike thee to the heart. 
Yes,—I was near enough to feel thy smiles, 
And near enough to feel thy tears, thy love. 
With smiles warmer than warmest rays of sun, 
With tears that scalded flowing down thy cheeks, 
With crys—Oh with a cry as of some soul 
Immense and lonely that convulsed the world, 
That took the whole world in itself and trembled, 
And with a love thou foughtest the unknown 
With a great love that, though thou fellest smitten, 
Did make me creep beneath thy wing, saying 
— if he must suffer let me suffer also, 
If he shall be vanquished, let me be vanquished also, 
The greatest joy 1s to be in his shadow, 
The greatest happiness to die with him. 
So in the midst of that wild strange stark fight 
I and many a brother stayed beneath 
Thy warm and lovely torn and bleeding wing, 
Thy strong wing torn and bleeding, trembling, quiv'ring, 
Saying— With him we'll fight, with him we'll fall, 
For he is our saviour, our god, 
We feel he is a brother—and a god. Polkatw. 


What more than anything else indisposes people, not given to 
delirium tremens, in prose or in verse, to be more or less indifferent 
to the unquestionable claims of Schumann is such sheer 
idolatry as the foregoing. No man of mark in his sphere, 
whether as musician in the abstract, composer, or critic, is more 
open to severe and searching animadversion. Schumann began 
the study of music too late, and neither as executant nor producer 
could ever reach his fondly imagined ideal. Read the four 
volumes of his Gesammelte Schriften, and you will find (ask 
“G.G.”) so much fantastic rhapsody,so much timorously expressed 
opinion, so much subserviency towards men for whom as artists 
he could have entertained but scant esteem—so little in- 
deed of anything in the shape of real criticism, as to reduce 
their value to a minimum. In fact, as may be said with equal 
truth of Berlioz, of whom, to judge from one particular review 
(the only real criticism that ever came from his pen), he stood 
in absolute awe, no such thing as a bond fide criticism can be 
found in his collected writings. Schumann wrote round about 
the subject, eloquently enough, but heedless of details as 
Wagner, who said of Berlioz, that he “ perished in mechanics and 
lies irretrievably buried beneath the ruins of his own machines,” * 


* Wagner, on the Berlioz orchestra (Opera and Drama.) ve 








and might say of Schumann that he evaporated in generalities 
and is impenetrably obenfolded in the shadows of his own esthetics. 
Schumann’s music has no more chance of enduring than that of 
Wagner. He has done harm also, for his maudlin talk about 
Chopin is as much answerable for the super-sentimental twaddle 
that obtains now-a-days in certain circles as Liszt and Co. for the 
immeasurable rhodomontade by which weak-headed people in Ger- 
many, England and America are led, metaphorically, by the nose. 
When Schumann began to “ journalise,” uncertain of himself 
as a whole, he divided himself into three persons, Eusebius, 
Florestan, and Raro, a choice of names the precise significance of 
which it is difficult to catch, thereby imagining himself a trinity. 
The vanity of supposing that, like Cerberus, he could represent 
“three gentlemen in one” is preposterous enough ; but a perusal 
of the article upon Chopin’s by no means at all remarkable 
variations on “ La ci darem,” where all three heads wag together 
in accord, suggests an aspect which can only be regarded as 
absurd. Chopin may or may not have been a genius, and the 
opinion of such moony dreamers as Liszt, Georges Sand et 
cetera (including Meyerbeer, who in company admired everything, 
but away from company admired but one solitary composer, then 
with his lamp before him), by no means decides the question ; but 
when Schumann, after looking through these effete variations on 
“La ci darem,” makes Eusebius cry out, on the entry of Florestan 
and Raro— Hats off, gentlemen! here is a genius,” and forces 
his two companions to his opinion—an idea of the ludicrous 
cannot but prevail among sensible people who would naturally be 
inclined to speculate as to which was the greatest noodle of the 
three. Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn were not compelled 
to parcel themselves into three entities so as to declare more 
intelligibly the truth that was in them. On the contrary, they 
were one and indivisible. What we want now is a genuine 
‘¢ Davidsbiindler ” to make war on the regular Philistines, among 
whom not improbably might be found some of Schumann’s 
favourites. With regard to Schumann’s music, what has been 
said of Schumann’s criticism applies just as fitly. Wagner- 
Rubinstein’s Philippic launched from tke heated recesses of 
Bayreuth-Wabnfried, despite its bitterness and the envy of 
fame which sat lurking at the bottom of it, was by no means 
without a spice of truth. 
Theophilus Queer. 

Dr Queer, as one of the oldest Muttonians at the King and 
Beard, where the I O U Club (Blackchapel) limited to non- 
liquidators was first established, has a prescriptive right to 
propound his theories editorially in this journal; but, as the 
representative of Wr Ap’ Wutton, now making the circuit of 
our planets, and thence pursuing his journey to the Milky 





Way Lightning. 
—to the Milky Way, with Flosshilde—— 
Thunder. 


and Mrs Sturgeon—— 
Trembling of the earth. 

—we (in the absence of Dr Taylor Shoe, his bootless 
representative, now burrowing earth-centrically in search 
of fire-begotten molecules), have a right to say that for 
Dr Queer’s opinions we are not in any sense answerable, that 
we disaccord with his estimate of Schumann generally, and 
are entirely of the same mind (lacking the brains) of Dr 
Eduard Hanslick, who but lately administered to Wagner- 
Rubinstein of the Bayreuth Blatter so severe and well merited a 
castigation. We sympathise with Schumann, and therefore 
sympathise with Polkawy, and feel convinced that Hr 
Ap’ Mutton— ' 

Earth rumbles and quakes, castles fall, giants and spectres 

are seen. 
—will sympathise with— 
Tremendous explosions of Homeric laughter. 

Wr Ap’ Button (through astrophone, from the sun, Arcturus).— 
Ha! Ha! Bravo Beard! Bravissimo old Hardhairs! Floss- 
hilde and Mrs Sturgeon greet you. I have now two wives. Tell 


! Shoe I want him, Also tell Carl Rosa I should like to see him, 
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with his Shrew and Master-Singer. Jolly hot about here. Arc- 
turus 35 times as big as your sun—thirty-five times as hot or cold, 
as the case may be. To the cold parts I take Flosshilde, to the 
hot parts I take Mrs Sturgeon. 
Lightning and thunder, snow and dreadful hail, 

—will sympathise with us. No more, however, for the 
present, albeit the Ghost of King Arthur might stalk from the 
isle, Avelion, and exclaim, in sepulchral tones—#f no more 
fobs so much? 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 

Grandinis misit Pater, et rubente 

Deaxterd sacras jaculatus arces 

Terruit urbem. 

“Terruit gentes” also, and ourselves among the others. 
If more be said, the age of Pyrrha may revive, monsters may 
appear (strange monsters from sundry composers “of our 
time”), the flounders now caught above Putney bridge may 
get entangled in the higher branches of the elm, and Proteus 
drive his flocks up to the summit of Primrose Hill, to the 
imminent peril of “ Mr Olmes’s horgin.” Enough! Let 
us skeedaddle. 














Just in the nick of time! Otto Beard. 


0 
DEATH OF MR JOHN DELANE. 
(From the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” Nov. 24th.) 

On Saturday night, at his house at Ascot, died John Delane: 
John Delane, who for more than thirty years was the editor of the 
Times. A truer description of him, however, is, that for more 
than thirty years he was the 7imes itself. Many men of great 
ability were enlisted under him during that period ; but the mind 
of the paper, its judgment, its sentiment, were unvaryingly 
his own. His personality, to use a word for which we 
have little liking, was stamped upon the paper so distinctly 
that even when he turned his back upon it for a few weeks’ 
rest—(it is deplorable that his holidays were not more frequent than 
they were)—the most careless reader of the Times became aware of 
the fact immediately, which was all the more remarkable since 
Delane seldom or never wrote. But in truth his care was so great, 
the thoroughness with which he did his work was so complete, that 
almost every paragraph of news that appeared in his paper when 
he was at work upon it passed under his own eyes and had the 
warrant of his siguature before it could be printed. One most 
important faculty he had which the outside public could not so well 
discern, though it contributed very largely to the general excellence 
of the 7'imes under his management. He knew not only what to 
print in the paper, but what to leave out of it; and to those whose 
business it is to watch the conduct of journalism there is no more 
significant mark of difference between one editor and another than 
the presence or the absence of this faculty. The higher qualifica- 
tions of editorship Mr Delane possessed in so eminent a degree 
that we do not hesitate to say that as long as his mind retained its 
vigour he had not his equal in all Europe. No man, perhaps, in the 
pesition he held so long can quite escape the operation of the 
political and social influences so constantly and assiduously brought 
to bear upon him; but no man yielded to such influences less than Mr 
Delane ; and he never yielded to them at all in affairs of serious 
importance, but faithfully followed the inspirations of his own 
judgment : never for an hour forgetting that his first duty was to 
the nation over whose policies he exercised so mighty a control. 
That he was quick to feel every changing current of opinion and 
feeling that agitated the community was another of the many 
qualities that fitted him so well for his post. That he followed 
these currents too suddenly, sometimes, that he did not always 





distinguish between a passing wave of sentiment and the steadier 
and fuller inflow, may be said with truth perhaps ; but there is a 
doubt about it, because it was his business, it was his first principle 
of conduct, to reflect in the 7'imes from day to day the predominant 
feelings and opinions of the country, whatever turn they might 
happen to take ; and though we do not choose the guidance of that 
principle ourselves, we have always seen that when once principle 
is declared and understood, there is much more to be said about it 
than that it converted the Z'imes into a ‘‘ weathercock”; and 
further, it must be allowed that now and then, in matters of grave 
concern, Mr Delane did not hesitate to sacrifice his main principle 
of conduct itself. In any case he never made any mistake as to 
the feeling of the country. It wasas if the nation had but one 
pulse, and as if it could always be found beating in his own wrist. 
Much more we could say in praise of a truly great and most 
honourable journalist ; but it is not an hour since we first heard of 
his death, and time fails us, and we confess to some agitations of 
mind unfavourable to critical reflection. 


— 0 ——_ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


ANoTHER art journal, the Musical Review, has been started at 
New York. It is to be hoped that it may read a lesson to certain 
of its predecessors and contemporaries, At Brussels also a new 
art paper has been set on foot, with the title of Za Révue Musicale 
Belgique. It is not likely to upset the long-established Guide, 





Tux Corporation of Antwerp have decided to christen one of 
the principal streets of this city “ Rue Gounod.” All right ; we 
have at Paris “Rue Auber,” “Rue Rossini,” “ Rue Meyerbeer,” 
“Rue Hérold,” &e. Why not “Rue Gounod” at Antwerp? 
At Louvain they are about to take the same step. All right ; 
why not “ Rue Gounod” at Louvain ? 





Anton Rupsrnsrein’s Nero has been played several times at 
the Stadttheater, Hamburg, with increasing success. It was 
expected that Mr Gye would bring out the last opera of the 
Wechwotynezzian composer at Covent Garden in the summer of 
the now expiring year; but, somehow, the project fell through, 
and Mr Gye’s patrons were muleted of their Nero. 





Waener’s Meistersinger has been played several times at 
Wiesbaden, without the curtailment of a single number. Mr 
Carl Rosa should take note of this. He has engaged Herr 
Schott, who has quarrelled with Dr Hans von Biilow, who has 
quarrelled with his post, who has left Hanover in consequence, 
and whose resignation has been accepted by the German Emperor, 
and who, if report may be credited, is to take the place of the 
late Carl Eckert, as music director at the great operahouse in 
Berlin. 

OreRAMMERGAU.—Preparations have been going on a considerable 
time for the decennial Passion Play to be performed here next sum- 
mer, The theatre is nearly ready. It will contain between 6 and 
7000 places, most of them in the open air, only a few at the back— 
reserved as the best—being under cover, 100 rows of seats, with 
60 seats in each row, will constitute the pit. The front rows, the 
cheapest, will be simply wooden forms, but the occupants of the 
back rows, which are more expensive, will be indulged with rush- 
bottomed chairs. Up to the present moment, the building has cost 


the community 40,000 marks, 





A PIANOFORTE recital, given in Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday 
afternoon, created more than ordinary interest in musical circles. 
The players were two promising, because uncommonly talented, 
young English ladies—Misses Kate Ockleston and Helen Hopekirk 
—both of whom have been heard and applauded according to 
their deserts, at the Crystal Palace. Their performances, whether 
alone or in conjunction, were admirable, though it must be 
admitted that their selection of pieces might have been 
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improved upon. Vocal music, contributed by Miss Carlotta 
Elliott and that practised among practised singers, Mr W. H. 
Cummings, pleasantly varied the entertainment.— Graphic. 





Tue Berlin press has taken up a question recently debated in 
Paris—to wit, the advisability of decorating actors. The Berliner 
Bérsen Courier remarks that if Napoléon I. always refused to 
give Talma the Legion of Honour, Frederick William III. was 
equally obstinate with regard to Schneider, proposed for the Red 
Eagle by General Witzleben, and author as well as actor. Accord- 
ing to Baron Meneval (“Souvenirs Historiques”), Napoléon 
yielded to popular opinion in not decorating Talma, renouncing 
the idea in consequence of the storm of disapprobation raised 
when in the classic land of music and song he ventured to make 
Crescentini a Knight of the Iron Crown, 





Tue Bristol Musical Festival, like that at Hereford, proves to 
have been a genuine success, as is shown in the balance sheet 
issued by the Committee of the Festival Society. After all 
expenses paid, there is asurplus of over £400, and £500 have heen 
divided between the Royal Infirmary and the General Hospital. 
The numbers of guarantors (members of the Bristol Festival 
Society) are to be raised from 300 to 500, and the guarantees to 
be reduced from £25 to £10—a plan feasible enough, seeing that 
on one occasion only have the guarantors been called upon to 
meet a deficit, and then for no more than a guinea each. There 
were several congratulatory speeches at the meeting, over which 
the Mayor of Bristol presided; and due recognition, among other 
acknowledgments, was made of the eminent services rendered by 
the conductor, Mr Charles Hallé. 





W.S. Gilbert, the dramatist, and Arthur Sullivan, the com- 
poser, who arrived in this country a few days ago, were enter- 
tained on Saturday evening by the Lotos club. Addresses were 
made by the guests of the evening, and by Chauncey M. Depew, 
Colonel John Hay, and others. Over a hundred members and 
guests sat down to dinner at the six tables. Messrs Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and Alfred Cellier, their orchestra conductor, occupied 
seats at the table in the middle parlour on either side President. 
Mr Gilbert’s remarks were characteristically witty and were highly 
enjoyed. He promised soon to produce a new opera upon which 
he and Mr Sullivan are now at work. Mr Sullivan made a happy 
after-dinner speech, and both he and Mr Gilbert were loudly 
cheered.— New York Duily Tribune. 


te 
CONCERTS, 


Cuurcu Guiips Union,—A conversazione was held at St Barnabas 
School, Ebury Street, on Wednesday evening, November 19th. 
The room was filled with members of the various Guilds and their 
friends. There was a good display of ecclesiastical embroidery, &c. 
Some of the members of the newly formed Church and Stage 
Guild undertook the task of adding, by their talents, to the attrac- 
tions of the evening. Mdme Liebe Konss sang Molloy’s ‘Little 
Match Girl” and Hullah’s ‘‘ Storm ;” Mr Canning recited ‘‘ Phil 
Blood,” ‘‘ Roving Life” (Boyce), and ‘‘ David singing before Saul” 
being contributed by Mr Newton Baylis. Glees for male voices, 
under the direction of Mr Hepworth, were also given, and an 
enjoyable evening was the result. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 19th, a concert was given at St 
Paul’s Mission Hall, Goswell Road, by the choir of St Paul’s, 
Clerkenwell, in aid of its funds, assisted by a few friends, including 
Mr and Miss Paget. The room was crowded by an appreciative 
audience, and the funds cannot fail to be benefited by the proceeds. 
The first part consisted of sacred, the other of secular music. 
The choir gave several anthems, which, although marked by the 
defects common to imperfect rehearsal, were listened to with interest. 
Mrs Fisher sang ‘‘ The Lost Chord” (A. Sullivan), and joined Mr 
Vinson in the duet, ‘‘ Huntingtower.” Unqualified praise is due to 
Miss Paget, R.A.M., who gave ‘‘ With verdure clad” and ‘‘She 
wandered down the mountain side,” both admirably. Messrs 
Bishop, Simco, and Vinson sang ‘‘ The Red Cross Knight,” Mr 
Collard reciting ‘‘ How Jane Conquest rang the bell” and ‘ Look. 
before you leap” with good effect. Mr Paget was heard to advan- 
ne in ‘* Now Heaven in fullest glory shone” (Creation) and “‘ The 
Bellringer ” (Wallace), which were among the genuine successes of 








the evening. Mrs Guy opened the second part with a pianoforte 
solo, ‘‘The Wood Nymph’s Call,” the choir following with the 
choral march, ‘‘ Come, merry comrades,” and the glee, ‘‘ Foresters, 
sound the cheerful horn.” The vicar proposed a vote of thanks to 
their musical friends, and especially to Mr and Miss Paget, who 
had kindly lent their valuable assistance. This was warmly responded 
to by the audience, and the National anthem closed the proceedings. 


ee Qe 


PROVINCIAL. 


EpinsurcH.—The annual meeting of the Edinburgh University 
Musical Society was held on Monday afternoon, Nov. 24, in the 
Music Class Room, Park Place. Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley pre- 
sided ; and there were present Professor Douglas Maclagan, Professor 
Ratherford, Dr Hullah, Mr Imlach (president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons), Professor Dickson, Mr Small (treasurer), &c. The 
Chairman delivered the opening address, containing a report of 
what had been done by the society during the past year. Mr Small 
(treasurer) read the financial statem2nt for the year, from which it 
appeared that they began with a balance of £142 0s. 7d., and had 
derived £40 5s. from members’ fees, They also got the usual 
annual grant of £10 from the Senatus. The concert receipts had 
been higher than on any previous occasion—£138 11s. 8d. ; and with 
other items the total amounted to £346 2s. 10d. The total expendi- 
ture, including £125 2s, 5d. of outlay in connection with the 
concert, was £181 7s. 8d., carrying a balance to the new account 
of £164 15s. 2d. Professor Douglas Maclagan, seconded by Profes- 
sor Dickson, moved the adoption of the report; and Professor 
Rutherford, president of the Royal College of Surgeons, seconded 
by Mr Imlach, the election of office-bearers for the ensuing year, 
Both propositions were unanimously agreed to. Dr Hullah then 
made a few remarks. He laid a good deal of stress on attendance 
at the elementary class. Referring to the scarcity of tenors, he 
said he had never had the opportunity of hearing the members of 
the society all together, but he was surprised to learn that in Scotland 
tenors should be few in comparison with basses. The proceedings 
closed with an organ solo, by Sir Herbert Oakeley, ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief,” by Bishop. 








Her Masesty’s THEeatre.—The opera announced for this 
evening, Jast night of the new subscription series of perform- 
ances, is Lohengri:.—with a new Elsa in Mdme Eugénie Pappen- 
heim. On Monday Mr Mapleson opens the doors of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre again for a short “winter” season, Our review 
of the past season will appear on Saturday, Dec. 6. 

Lonpon Batitap Concrerts.—These concerts, under the able 
and energetic direction of Mr John Boosey, have long since taken 
a permanent place among the most successful of London musical 
performances. A good ballad or song, whether the sentiment be 
homely or heroic, appeals to numerous and widespread sympathies 
that may fail to respond to music of a more elaborate and 
recondite character. Hence such pieces, when interpreted by 
singers of so high a class as those who are engaged by Mr Boosey, 
frequently produce a stronger and more lasting impression than 
sometimes results from compositions of grander design realised by 
more extensive means. Mr Boosey’s programmes not only 
include the standard songs of English composers of the past, but 
likewise bring forward new productions, many of which have 
obtained large popularity —Daily News. 





Hanover.—A petition will shortly be presented to the Emperor 
Wilhelm praying that Herr Hans von Biilow may, despite the 
resignation by him of his post at the Theatre Royal, still retain the 
conductorship of the Royal Concerts. Of these there are eight every 
winter, the executants being the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, and 
vocalists of more or less celebrity. The petition is numerously 
signed, and among the signers are many members of the highest 
society in the town. 

Moscow.—The Conservatory has been installed for some little time 
in its new abode, formerly Prince Woronzoft’s palace, which was pur- 
chased a year ago for 250,000 roubles, by the Musical Society, and 
has been admirably adapted to its present use. The institution is 
in a flourishing condition, the number of students being greater than 
ever.—The Symphonic Concerts were to commence on the 26th 
inst. Among the artists who will appear at them are MM. G. 
Brassin and P, Viardot, violinists, and M. Joseph Wieniawski, 
pianist, 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MAIDSTONE. 
A PROTEST. 

My attention has been directed to a letter signed ‘‘Maidstonian,” 
and I have learned with sorrow and with surprise that it is pro- 
posed to alter the existing arrangement of the organ of All Saints’ 
Church. As one whose family belongs to the neighbourhood, and 
who is himself a frequent guest in Maidstone, I may perhaps be 
allowed to express the profound regret with which I have heard of 
this proposal. The restoration of All Saints’ Church, so far as it 
has at present proceeded, is not, perhaps, upon the whole, a great 
success, although it is the fashion to criticise it more severely than, 
in my opinion, it deserves. But, whatever faults may be found with 
the work generally, in the arrangement of the organ the architect 
has been singularly successful. Our ancient churches were not 
planned to contain organs, except of a very small size, and there is, 
therefore, very great difficulty in introducing a large instrument 
into an old building without disfigurement to the interior. This 
problem has been solved with unusual felicity in All Saints’ Church, 
and I have on more than one occasion adopted the same plan, and 
have been happy to be able to refer to All Saints’, Maidstone, as an 
instance of the success of such an arrangement, both from the archi- 
tectural and musical point of view. I had occasion, only a few 
months back, to refer to the success of the organ arrangements 
of All Saints’ in the case of a large church in Yorkshire, in which 
I am following the plan first suggested to me by Maidstone 

arish church. I may add that the organ case is a particularly 
beautiful design, which is more than can be said of most of 
those of the present day. There is no doubt that, musically, 
a great organ is a great evil. The almost collossal instruments now 
in vogue cannot be, and never are, kept throughout in tune, and the 
result is very much noise and very little music. The perfection of 
an organ is surely an instrument of moderate size, fine quality, 
and delicate voicing, and kept strictly in tune. Of course, “ there is 
nothing like leather” to a cobbler, and organ-builders and organists 
may, perhaps, be pardoned for thinking, as they te to do, that 
churches and congregations exist for the sake of being filled and 
deafened by organs. No organ-builder is really happy as long as there 
is a bigger instrument than his in Christendom. “Nil actum reputans 
dum quicquid restat agendum.” Interest pulls the same way with the 
natural zeal which a man has for his own craft. It sometimes 
happens that the builder looks forward to large profit, or the organist 
to a large commission, and so pedal pipes grow till you might drop 
the Tichborne claimant down them. Stops become yearly more 
numerous; and, when vox humana, and vor celestis, and vox angelica, 
and fifty others have been added, the organo-maniac still sighs for 
an echo-organ, or, perhaps, for a vox diabolica, The interior of All 
Saints’ Church is, to my mind, surpassed by few parish churches in 
England. Its great and striking characteristic is its symmetry. 
The nave has on either side an immense aisle, the chancel has 
similarly on either side a narrower aisle of about one half the width 
of the nave aisles. Thus nave and quire form each of them in plan 
a square, and the wonderfully impressive effect of the interior is due 
entirely to these proportions and to this symmetry of plan. These 
would be lost at once if one of the chancel aisles were to be blocked 
up by a huge organ, and I must express my deep regret, both as an 
architect and as one who is connected with the town, at hearing of 
this proposed change, so disastrous to the beauty of the church 
and so uncalled for. Maidstone Church has suffered much from ill- 
advised alterations. In the last century its roof was concealed by 
incongruous plaster work. In the present century its noble windows 
have been disfigured by a collection of stained glass, some of which, 
I fear, may almost be described as the worst in the kingdom. The 
ancient windows are divided by iron work into ten compartments in 
the height. Of these, four, as is clear from the arrangement of 
the glazing panels, were occupied by the predella, or small lower 
subject of the original stained glass, and the upper six by the 
principal figure and its canopy. The new windows, with ingenious 
perversity, are divided, some into five, and some into seven com- 
partments, in entire disregard of the original arrangement of the 
painted glass. More than this, the ancient iron work, coeval with 
the church itself, which once supported the old stained glass, has 
been ruthlessly cut out, and galvanized wire guards inserted in its 
stead. The effect of the exterior of the windows so treated is utterly 
ruined. The iron work forms as much a portion of the design of an 
ancient window as the tracery itself, and it is as great a vandalism 
to cut out the one as to remove the other. Let us hope that the 
effect of the church’s noble proportions, so far spared to us, is not 
now, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, to be sacrificed 
to a passing mania for monster noise-machines. 

G. GILBERT Scort. 

(Our columns are open to counter-protesting organists, organ- 
designers, and organ-builders,—©. %.] 





SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


Two débuts have taken place at the Grand Opera: that of Mdlle 
Janvier, as the Page, Urbain, and that of M. Melchissédec, as 
Nevers, the opera, it is scarcely necessary to add, being Les 
Huguenots. Dramatically, Mdlle Janvier was not all that could 
be desired. She has been studying for a long time, we are 
informed, to become an actress, but she must continue her studies 
much longer if she would attain her object. As a vocalist she is 
far superior. She sang her cavatina with a charm and virtuosity 
which enlisted the sympathies of the audience, and caused the 
latter to overlook the dramatic shortcomings to which allusion has 
been made. Like his fair colleague, M. Melchissédec was received 
with favour, but doubts may fairly be entertained whether his 
voice is adapted for so large a house.-—Mdme Couturier-Vaillant, 
who, as may be remembered, was condemned to a heavy fine, for 
having accepted an engagement at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, when she was bound for three years to sing, if required, 
at the Grand Opera or some other subventioned lyric theatre in 
Paris, has petitioned the Minister of Fine Arts for time, and her 
request has been granted. She will be allowed to pay off the fine, 
1,500 francs, by monthly instalments—but the fine has not been 
remitted, as the fair petitioner fancied, perhaps, it would be. 

At the Opéra-Comique Auber’s Mayon is in preparation, with 
Mdlle Thuillier and M. Nicot in the principal characters.—At 
the same theatre the Minister of Fine Arts has appointed M. 
Jules Bardou (who already held the same position at the Grand 
Opera) “ conservateur du matériel.” 

Les Noces d’Olivette, a new operetta just produced at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, the music by M. Edmond Audran, more than a quar- 
ter of a century since a popular singer at the Opera, is generally 
pronounced a success, 

[Our correspondent’s account of this new work must, owing to 
press of matter, stand over till next Saturday.—W, D, D.] 








Miss Agnes Zimmermann, on her return from Germany, will 
visit Paris, to play at the Concerts Populaires of M. Pasdeloup. 

At the Popular Concert of Monday night, the indefatigable 
Icelandic pianist, Mdme Norman-Néruda, wilt bring forward 
another unfamiliar quartet by Haydn (in E major). . A combina- 
tion of Slave and Scandinavian blood can alone account for this 
persevering championship of the great old Rohraurian master. 

For the present we can only say that Mr F, W. Davenport's 
three pieces for violoncello and pianoforte, played by Signor 
Piatti and Mdlle Anna Mehlig, were much and deservedly 
applauded. 

Mpme Montieny-Rimavuny played in Manchester at the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts, under the direction of Mr Charles Hallé, 
on Monday evening last, Beethoven’s First Concerto (in C major), 
for pianoforte with orchestra, and, as solos, pieces by Schumann, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Her success was brilliant, and her 
reception unanimously cordial. The distinguished French artist 
left London on Thursday, en route for Strasburg. She will shortly 
play at the Liverpool Philharmonic Concerts, under the direction 
of Sir Julius Benedict. 


Municu.—Madlle. Schefsky, until lately a favourite member of the 
operatic company at the Theatre Royal, is now in Milan, studyin 
under Professor Lamperti. She intends henceforth to devote Sensei 
to the Italian stage, and has already accepted an engagement for 
next season in London. Mdlle Scheffsky was the Sieglinde in 
Wagner's Tetralogy at Bayreuth in 1876. 


Vienna.—Herr Hans Richter’s engagement as Capellmeister at the 
Imperial Operahouse terminates in May, 1880, but he has renewed it 
for ten years. A short time since, hd Franz von Suppé received 
150 francs from Paris as composer’s dues for the privilege accorded 
to the street-organ manufacturers, including the ‘‘ Fatinitza” 
March in their collection. A fixed sum is paid in France to the 
Société des Gens de Lettres for every tune pricked on the cylinder 
of a street-organ. 

Brusseis.—The first of the Brussels Concerts Populaires de 
Musique Classique, under the direction of M. Joseph Dupont, will 
take place on the 2Ist December, at the Théatre de l’Alhambra.—A 
bust of the late C. L. Hanssens was lately inaugurated by the 
ow of the Brussels Association des Artistes, which was founded 

y him, 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN IN NEW YORK. 


We are in hourly expectation of a letter from our special cor- 
respondent descrptiive of what has occurred to the authors of 
Pygmalion and The Light of the World since, landed at New York, 
they were met and embraced with force by the gallant Frederick 
Clay, in ufellowship with American Buttercups, one more 
brilliant than another—an eye-bewildering nosegay. As we 
write we learn, by telephone, that they are feasting at a magnifi- 
cent banquet at the invitation of the club Lotos, where some 
hundred members are their entertainers. Meanwhile, deferring 
particulars, it is as well to take down by ’earsay the after-dinner 
speeches of the illustrious guests. Jeaders, have patience. * * * 
oo eee er Bose! 


WM. S. Gilbert speaks. 


‘(Mr CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—As my friend Sullivan and 
myself were driving to this club this evening, both of us being very 
nervous and sensitive men, and both of us men who are highly con- 
scious of our oratorical defects and deficiencies, and having before us 
vividly the ordeal awaiting us, we cast about for a comparison of 
our then condition. We likened ourselves to two authors driving 
down to a theatre at which a play of theirs was to be played for the 
first time. The thought was somewhat harassing, but we dismissed 
it, however, because we remembered that there was always the 
even change of success (laughter), whereas in the performance in 
which we were about to take part there was no prospect of aught 
but humiliating failure. We were rather in the position of 
prisoners surrendering to their bail, and we beg of you to extend to 
us your most merciful consideration. But it is expected of me, 
peer that in replying to this toast with which your chairman 

as so kindly coupled my name, I shall do so in a tone of the 
lightest possible comedy. I had almost said that I am sorry to say 
that I can't do so; but, in truth, I am not sorry. A man who has 
been welcomed as we have been here, by the leaders in literature 
and art in this city—a man who could look upon that welcome as a 
string on which to hang a series of small jokes would show that he 
was responding to an honour to which he is not entitled. For it is 
no light thing to come to a country which we have been taught to 
regard as a foreign country, and to find ourselves, in the best sense 
of the word, ‘at home’ among a people whom we are taught to 
regard as strangers, but whom we are astonished to find are our 
intimate friends , . ; and that proffered friendship is so dear 
to ua that I am disposed, on behalf of my collaborateur and myself, 
to stray somewhat from the beaten paths of after-dinner oratory, 
and endeavour to justify ourselves in respect to a matter in which 
we have some reason to feel that we have Peon misrepresented. 

‘*T have seen in several London journals well-meant but injudicious 
paragraphs, saying that we have a grievance against the New York 
managers because they have played our pieces and have offered us 
no share of the profits. . . . . We have no grievance what- 
ever. Our only complaint is that there is no international 
copyright act. ee The author of ‘a play in which there 
is no copyright is very much in the position of an author or 
the descendants of an author whose copyright has expired. I 
am not aware that our London publishers are in the habit of 
seeking the descendants of Sir Walter Scott, or Lord Byron, or 
Captain Marryatt, and offering them a share of the profits on their 
publications. ot I have yet to learn that our Londo 
managers seek out the living representatives of Oliver Goldsmith, or 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan,or William Shakspere, in order to pay them 
any share of the profits from the production of She Stoops to Conquer, 
or the Good Natured Man, or the Merchant of Venice. (Laughter.) 
If they do so, they do it on the principle that the right hand knows 
not what the left hand doeth, and as we have not heard of it, 
we presume, therefore, that they have not done so. And we believe 
that if those eminent men were to request a share of the profits, they 
would be met with the reply that the copyright on those works had 
expired. And so, if we should suggest it to the managers of this 
country, they would perhaps reply, with at least equal justice : 
Gentlemen, your copyright never existed. That it has never existed 
is due entirely to our own fault. We consulted a New York lawyer, 
and were informed that although an alien author has no right in his 
works, yet so long as they remained unpublished we held the real 
title in them, and there was no necessity to make them our own. 
We therefore thought we would keep it in unpublished form, and 
make more profit from the sale of the pianoforte score and the words 
of the songs before the houses and at the music publishers’, We 
imagined that the allusions in the piece were so purely British in 
their character, so insular, in fact, that they would be of no interest 
on this side, but events have shown thai in that conclusion we were 
mistaken. At all events, we have also arrived at the conclusion 








that we have nobody to blame but ourselves. As it is, we have 
realised by the sale of the book and the piano score in London about 
7,500 dols. apiece, and, under those circumstances, I don’t think we 
need to be pitied. For myself, I certainly don’t pose as an object 
of compassion. 

‘‘ We propose to open here on the Ist of December, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, at rformance of—Pinafore. I'll not add 
the prefix initials, because I have no desire to offend your republican 
sympathies. I may say, however, that I have read in some journals 
that we have come over here to show you how that piece should be 

layed, but that I disclaim both for myself and my collaborateur. 

Ve came here to teach nothing—we have nothing to teach—and 
perhaps we should get no pupils if we had. But apart from the 
fact that we have no copyright, and are not yet managers in the 
United States, we see no reason why we should be the only ones 
who are not to be permitted to play this piece here. I think you 
will admit that we have a legitimate object in opening with it. We 
have no means of knowing how it has been played in this country, 
but we are informed that it has been played more broadly than in 
the old country—and you know that may be better or worse. 
Afterward we propose to produce another piece, and, in the fulness 
of time, the longer it is delayed, perhaps, the better for us, and we 
propose to present it—to the audience—in the same spirit in which 
we presented Pinafore—in a most serious spirit—not to permit the 
audience to see by anything that occurs on the stage that the actors 
are conscious of the really absurd things they are doing—whether 
right or not, that is the way in which it was presented in London. 
We open with Pinafore, not to show how that ought to be played, 
but to show how the piece that succeeds is about to be played, and 
to prepare the audiences for the reception of our new and highly 
preposterous story. 

“The kindness with which we have been received this evening 
emboldens me to believe that perhaps you will not consider this 
explanation altogether indecent or ill-timed. I have nothing more, 
gentlemen, to say, except to thank you most heartily for the 
complimentary manner in which you ine pe our health, and to 
assure you that it is a compliment which is to me personally as 
delightful as it is undeserved.” 

The roars of laughter and applause throughout this address 
have been so deafening that we are compelled to withdraw our 
ear and await the moment when Sullivan shall get upon his legs, 
in reply to the complimentary toast which, as a matter of course, 
will be addressed tohim. * * * * * Hush! 


Arthur Sulliban speaks. 


‘(Mk PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, —In all earnestness and sincerity 
I thank you for your kind welcome this evening. Mr. Gilbert has so 
graphically described what I may call our sufferings as we came 
down here to-night, that I will not enter into them any further, 
except to congratulate him that his ordeal is over . . . I have 
had the honour, on some previous occasions, to hear this same toast 
proposed—that is, my health, and kind words and cordial, some- 
times flattering sentiments, have accompanied it—but not until 
to-night has it | Fo my privilege to hear my health proposed in such 
eloquent words, filled with such kindly encouragement and expres- 
sions of good feeling, or to hear it accepted with such hearty and 
spontaneous warmth. I can’t help asking myself the reason of it, 
whether or not I have deserved it, but I shrink at the same time 
from this self-analysis, for fear the result might in some way be 
opposed to all my previous convictions. And t think I find other 
reasons for it ; in the first place, American hospitality has passed 
into an English proverb. . . it is so warm, so earnest ; the 
outward expression of a kind nature, generous in its impulses, sin- 
cere in its manifestations, and warm and rapid in its action. Again, 
in the home of this club, the members of which are, I believe, 
mainly devoted to literature and art, it may be that there is a kindly 
sentiment and expression towards a fellow-worker—to me, who has 
striven to the best of his ability to fulfil his vocation, and on that 
score I thank you most heartily for extending to me the right hand 
of fe’lowship this evening. 

“*T have been so short a time on these shores that I have not yet 
acquired that fluent grace of oratory which every American seems 
to possess as a birthright; and I may be treading on dangerous 
ground, because your chairman has told me that every time an 
Englishman has told him the same thing he has fallen into imme- 
diate trouble. All that I could say, however, has already been said 
better than I can say it by my friend, Mr Gilbert—indeed, as a 
composer, I generally take my words from him... . . 
od a . but on this occasion he has taken the words out of my 
mouth, and he has placed before you our views so distinctly that I 
will not repeat them. Referring to myself, I may tell you that this 
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visit of mine is the result of a long-formed intention—for years I 
have been intending to visit this country, where I have so many 
and dear friends. Long before—may I mention it ?—(‘ Yes, yes !’) 
—our Pinafore cruised into American waters I had resolved to come 
herc, but overwork and other home interests prevented. Now 
I intend to stay here and enjoy myself. It is true that we 
have entered into a business negotiation which I hope may 
prove profitable and pleasurable, but in order to guard against any 
unforeseen result, we brought with us a certain number of dollars, 
and we intend to have a good time, and shall stay here till they 
are all gone. And if this is a foretaste of the good time, my expec- 
tations are more than realized. Short as has been my stay here, it 
has been filled with good wishes and kind and encouraging words. 
This good-will I am most anxious to retain. It is true the minstrel’s 
song of to-day may pall upon yours ears to-morrow, but the minstrel 
has been singing for some years, and has always been listened to 
with attention and encouragement and I cannot but feel 
atom that my musical offspring, which have preceded me, have 

een so well received, and have won for me so kind a reception. 
I resume my seat, thanking you, however imperfect my expression 
may be, for the munificent hospitality we have received this even- 
ing. and for the cordial, hearty welcome you have afforded us 

oth.” 

As the renewed peals of laughter and applause echoing almost 
every syllable of this speech are dying away, .somebody (the 
Chairman, Mr Whitlow Reid, probably) has got hold of our 
special Aunteator (not “ Anteator,” as misprinted a fortnight ago) 
by the ear; so we must stop a week for his report of what Alfred 
Cellier and D’Oily Carte refrained from saying, together with 
other interesting details, Enough for the present. 

Dtto Beard. 


WAIFS, 

Art Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert, Mdme Arabella Goddard 
played Mozart’s great concerto in D minor, with cadenzas prepared 
expressly for her by M. Saint-Saéns. (More in our next.) 

August Wilhelmj is in California. 

A musical conservatory is about to be founded at Seville. 

I Puritani has been revived at the Court Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

3izet’s Carmen is at length accepted at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Der Déimon, has been performed in 
Moscow. 

The Teatro Bellini, Naples, was opened on the 16th inst., with 
Carmen. 

Many think they could bear prosperity, if they only had a chance 
of trying. 

Sig. Marchetti has paid a short visit to Milan. 
—Dr Buince.) 

A new Operahouse, capable of accommodating 3,000 persons, is to 
be erected in Bologna. 

Guillaume Tell was recently performed, without a Mathilde, at 
the Liceo, Barcelona ! 

A new opera, Anna Blondel, music by Sig. P. Bianchini, has been 
successful at Corinaldo., 

A theatrical paper entitled The Soufleur has been published since 
October, in St. Petersburgh. 

M. Rafael Joseffy, the Hungarian pianist, has been giving success- 
ful concerts in Boston (U.S.). 

Goldmark's Regina di Saba has been played twenty-two times at 
the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, 

Mad, Annette Essipoff and Sefior Sarasate have lately been 
earning fresh laurels in Strassburgh. 

__M. Maurel’s début as Hamlet in the well-known work of Ambroise 
Thomas, was to take place last night. 

Mdlle Bertha Haft, the violinist, is making a concert tour 
through the large towns of Switzerland. 

The 300th representation of Meyerbeer’s Africaine was celebrated 
at the Paris Grand Opera on the 14th inst. 

The first performance of Ignaz Briill’s new opera, Bianca, at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, took place on the 26th inst. 

A Vermont editor—7'he Parisian informs us—claims to have seen 
a rainbow at night, and the temperance people despair of him. 

It is reported that M ad. Albani is engaged for three or four per- 
formances at the Scala, Milan, between the 20th and 3lst J anuary. 


(Is it possible ? 





Joseph Sverezek, horn-player at the Operahouse, Pesth, lately 
celebrated his 80th birthday and 60th professional anniversary. 

A young Polish pianist, Mdlle Friedenthal, made a favourable 
impression at a recent concert of the Cercle Artistique, Brussels. 

Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., are publishing Massenet’s 
idyll, Narcisse, with an English translation by Miss M. X. Hayes. 

There is no good in this world without an accompaniment of evil. 
The revival of business in America has increased the sale of accor- 
deons. 

‘©A man never knows how many friends he has,” observes the 
Boston Courrier (U.S.), until he begins to keep a demijohn in his 
office. [An applejohn would be better—Dr BuipGE.] 

Millécker’s buffo opera, Gréfin Dubarry, first produced a short 
time since at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, is already accepted 
in Berlin, Frankfort, and Prague. 

Mdlle Marie Marimon has left for New York, to join the Mapleson 
Italian Opera Company—not a bit too soon, by the way, if local 
estimates may be accepted as true. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts (thanks to Mdme Néruda, the 
Moravian violinist par excellence) we have had still more of Haydn’s 
music, including two quartets and a trio. 

Herr Stritt, formerly a leading member of the dramatic company 
of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, will appear next May as ‘heroic 
tenor ” at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

In consequence of a fresh misunderstanding between the business 
Committee and Sig. Trevisan, candidate for the managership, the 
Pergola may not, after all, be opened this season. 


The building formerly known at Constantinople as the El Dorado, 
and, afterwards, as the Variétés, has been re-named the Thédtre 
Verdi, the baptismal change being celebrated by four performances 
of Ernani. 


A ‘Bach Concert” was recently given at Hallé (Saxony) in the 
Market Church, to celebrate the Festival of the Reformation. 
Among other works, Bach’s famous Reformation Cantata was 
included. 


On Tuesday evening, December 2, Herr Henschel gives a Choral 
and Orchestral Concert at St James's Hall, for the benefit of the 
Victoria Hospital for Children (Chelsea), under the immediate 
patronage of H.R,H. the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
who has promised to be present, 


Our accomplished resident pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann— 
says the Graphic—is earning golden opinions in Germany. She has 
already played with great success at Diisseldorf, Hamburgh, and 
Brunswick, and is shortly to give two concerts at Berlin, in co- 
operation with Joseph Joachim. 


The London Musical Society has commenced its second season 
with rehearsals of Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor. In addition to 
this the works proposed for performance early next year are Liszt's 
13th Psalm, a new ‘‘ Magnificat ” by E. Silas, Henry Smart’s Bride 
of Dunkerron, ‘‘ Morgenlied” by Raff, and Nenia, by Hermann 
Goetz, whose psalm, ‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon,” the Society 
performed for the first time in England last season. The rehearsals 
take place on Monday afternoons, at the South Kensington 
Museum, under the direction of Mr Barnby.—Musical Times, 
Dec. 1, 1879. 


Flattering as was the reception granted to Cetewayo’s fellow- 
countrymen on our side the Channel, the public appearance of 
Zulus in Paris has been greeted very differently. These compatriots 
of the murderers of the Prince Imperial met with the hostility of the 
Bonapartist party and press, the latter indulging in preliminary 
articles of by no means complimentary nature. At the Folies 
Bergéres Music-hall, the exhibition of a native ‘war-dance brought 
down a volley of hisses. These, renewed with greater energy on the 
following night, led to a fracas, the police rushing into the hall and 
arresting malcontents. How the quarrel will end remains to be 
seen. ‘The manager of the Folies Bergéres is determined to exhibit 
the half-naked war-dancing Zulus, and certain spectators are deter- 
mined to express their sentiments through what they believe to be 
legal and customary means, 








Lerrsic.—The great attraction at the sixth Gewandhaus Concert 
was Mdme Clara Schumann, who performed Beethoven's Concerto 
in G major, a Scherzo by Mendelssohn, and some pieces by Brahms. 
She was greatly applauded and re-called. The concert opened with 
an unpublished overture, entitled Mrau Aventiure, composed by 
the late Franz von Holstein, and scored by his friend, Albert 
Dietrich,—M. Léo Delibes’ comic opera, Le Roi la dit, has been 
favourably received at the Stadttheater. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of tle middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — /ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of l:is Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmMonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 








FOR 





DR STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 

the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S YOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been est.biished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lableche, Santiey, &c. Bold in 
boxes, 1s. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists througlout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 


NEW SERLES.—No. 16.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OT re oe 
Che Cheatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1, Tuk Watcu-Towrr: * Regenerating the Stage ;” ‘‘The Stage Drunkard ;” 
“Mr Dion Boucicault on Himself,” 

2, CABLNET PuoToGrRaPH of Miss Caroline Heari, 

3. THE RounD TABLE: ‘Shylock, and other Stage Jews,” by Frederick 
Hawkins; ‘*The Eagles and the Carcass,” by Clement W. Scott ; ‘ Secrets 
of recent ‘Successes,’"” by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘Stage Management,” by 
Robert Reece ; ‘‘ Managers and Piays,” by Wiiliam Tirebuck ; ** The Calvert 
Memorial Performance,” by Herman Meriva'e, 

4, Cabinet Porrratr of Mr Grossmitu, JuN. 

5, FEvILLETON: “ Sweet Little Nolly,” by Claude Templar, 

6, Nores ex passant, 

7. Av THE Piay: In London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian 
Cities, and New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great queen Strect, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


NEW HARP MUSIC. 
(jAFRICCIO for the Harp, on the Scotch Air, “ WITHIN 


A MILE OF EDINBORO’ TOWN,” composed by Cuartes OBERTHiiR, is 
just published, price 5s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


TWO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment). 
A No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No. 2, STUDY IN OCTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Esq.). Composed by 
Frank JAMES Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s, each, London: Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSES CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manvuracturep ny CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


Bi PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





“Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RiMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contains from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 





PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”— Atheneum. 


“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—JUlustrated Dramatic News. 





PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Kdited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 


te. Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—ZJllustrated Dramatic News. 
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